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CPSU anp NL Reprints: A lot of attention is being given 
the 21st Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, now meeting in Moscow. Three NL reprints, especi- 
ally appropriate for this occasion, furnish invaluable back- 
ground and insight on the long-range significance of the 
Party sessions: 

1. “The Crimes of the Stalin Era.” A 68-page, pocket-size 
edition of Nikita Khrushchev’s historic “secret report” to 
the 20th Congress of the CPSU in February 1956, especially 
annotated by Boris I. Nicolaevsky. This edition has been in 
great demand here and abroad and is now going into a fourth 
printing. Price: 25 cents per copy, $20 per 100 copies. 

2. “The Enemy We Face,” an analysis of the Soviet po- 
litical system by Bertram D. Wolfe (NL, January 26). 

3. “U.S. Labor vs. Mikoyan,” a verbatim account by John 
Herling of the meeting in Washington, D.C., between five 
American labor leaders and Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan (NL, February 2). 

The Wolfe and Herling articles have been widely ac- 
claimed, and thousands of reprints have already been sold. 
Price for each: 10 cents per copy, $7.50 per 100 copies, $60 
per 1,000 copies. 

NL ror Cotiece: “We need your magazine badly; it’s the 
best textbook I can think of for my course on Soviet foreign 
policy.” This note, along with a subscription order for a 
score of his students, just arrived here from Albert Parry, 
Chairman of the Department of Russian Studies at Colgate 
University. Similar comments and orders have recently come 








from social studies departments at North Carolina State 
College and California Polytechnic College. 

The NL has long been used at colleges around the coun- 
try. For the information of other teachers, we offer special 
student subscription rates: for bulk shipments of five copies 
and over to instructors, the rate is $1.50 per student for the 
semester. 

FEBRUARY IN THE OLp Dominion: There is a symbolic 
historical justice in the fact that this month witnesses the 
beginning of racial integration in Virginia’s public schools. 
For it is a month of American birthdays—of George Wash- 
ington, First Citizen of Old Dominion history; of Abraham 
Lincoln, who bore malice toward none, charity for all. We 
may now hope that the State of Washington, of Madison, 
Jefferson and Lee, will proceed as it has begun, in Lincoln's 
spirit, to bind up the nation’s wounds. 

A striking comment on Virginia’s integration was made by 
Harry Ashmore, Executive Editor of the Arkansas Gazette 
in Little Rock: “This is Appomattox. Richmond has fallen.” 
He meant to signal the defeat of the extreme segregation- 
ists in Virginia and, by extension, in the entire South. 

But there is a certain jarring note in the hyperbole, an 
echo of a century of bitterness that is not quite apropos. 
Appomattox and Richmond historically represent military, 
political and spiritual defeat for the region. At Arlington 
and Norfolk today, Virginia takes a step which we hope vill 
chart a new course for the South, of reconciliation in justice 
and peace. 
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HE FUTURE of Japan depends 
oF vcs the future of the Japanese 
Socialist party. It is a party of many 
paradoxes. The most striking para- 
dox of all is that despite itself it may 
very well come to power in the next 
election, or the one after, provided 
it has not by then destroyed, by 
its own actions, the structure of 
parliamentary democracy. 

During the last general election 
in 1958, the Socialist party was able 
to garner more than 13 million votes. 
Yet its actual membership is only 
60,000, probably considerably less 
than the membership of the Com- 
munist party. The Socialist party is 
able to poll so many votes because 
it has the support of the General 
Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
(SOHYO). SOHYO is infantile left- 
ist in orientation, with conceptions 
of trade unionism as an instrument 
of political revolutionary education 
and action reminiscent of Communist 
theory and practice in the Twenties. 
It is not officially Communist, but 
its position on foreign policy reads 


By Sidney Hook 


as if it were plagiarized from the 
official Communist analysis of the 
international scene, with its division 
of the world into the peace-loving 
nations headed by the Communist 
bloc and the war-mongering nations 
led by the U.S. SOHYO has not ut- 
tered one critical word against either 
the foreign policy or the domestic 
policy—terror and forced labor—of 
Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. Nor has it one approving 
word for Democratic Socialist soppo- 
sition to Communist totalitarianism. 
SOHYO remained silent at the time 
of Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy’s 
execution; and although leading in- 
dividual Socialists like Soji Okado 
denounced this crime, the Socialist 
party officially did not. 

The present Socialist party was 
born of the merger a few years ago 
of a Social Democratic _ party. 
roughly in the same quarter of the 
ideological compass as the British 
Labor party, and a sectarian Socialist 


party even more “left” than Pietro 


Nenni’s Italian Socialist party of 





Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy and Chairman 
of the Graduate Philosophy Department at New York 
University, has just returned from a six-months tour 
of Asia, including Japan, India, Burma, Thailand, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines. He participated in 
the Ninth International Congress for the History of 
Religions, held in Tokyo, and the Conference on 
Science and Civilization, at Nikko, Japan. In addition 
to discussions with intellectual and political leaders, 
Professor Hook addressed many university audiences 
throughout the area on problems of philosophy, 
science, history and politics in the 20th century. 
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Leftist-dominated Socialist party, backed by powerful trade-union movement, 


may attain power and embark on neutralist foreign policy 


Which Way Japan? 


yesterday. Today the left wing is 
far and away more dominant than 
the right. It not only numbers 104 
to 67 in the Diet, it is increasing its 
influence and power daily. It is 
militantly organizing the member- 
ship of the Socialist party behind 
the backs of the right wing, seeking 
not without success to isolate the 
latter in the hope of crushing it 
or eliminating it entirely by the time 
the next election comes along. 

The Socialist left-wing leadership 
works hand-in-glove with the SOHYO 
leadership, which insists that the 
Socialist party consider itself not a 
mass or people’s labor party with 
a national program, but a class party 
with a class program prepared to 
fight the class struggle through until 
victory is achieved and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat established. 
The Japanese Communist party, 
which in 1949 won three million 
votes and 35 seats in the Diet, is 
today lying low, not attempting to 
make a political comeback but con- 
centrating on colonizing the Social- 
ist left wing and SOHYO with its 
newly-trained cadres. 

As a class party, basing itself ex- 
clusively on the interests of the 
Japanese workers, the Japanese So- 
cialist party is hardly likely to win 
a parliamentary majority. It needs 
the electoral support of considerable 
sections of the farmers, lower middle 
classes and white-collar groups. On 
the assumption that it wishes to come 
to power through the parliamentary 








process, its program and activities 
make little sense. Further, the very 
contrast between the left-wing notion 
of a class party and the right-wing 
notion of a mass or people’s party 
is misleading and questionable. The 
British Labor party has shown how 
a party based on labor can speak 
in the national interest in a way that 
appeals not only to members of the 
proletariat but to other elements of 
the population. 

But despite its intransigence and 
purblind sectarianism, short of some 
colossal blunder which it is quite 
capable of making under its left- 
wing leadership, the Socialist party 
may come to power in the next few 
years. Several factors in the situa- 
tion are contributing to this eventu- 
ality. First, there are the normal dis- 
satisfactions with a government which 
has held the reins of political power 
for a long time. These tend to be- 
come cumulative. Memories of favors 
denied or discontinued are stronger 
and more lasting than memories of 
favors granted. Discontent is con- 
fanned by the Japanese 
press, which appears to believe that 
freedom of the press means a con- 
stant fire of criticism must be kept 
up against the Government on all 
issues. In effect, just as the Socialist 
party is an opposition party without 
any sense of responsibility for pro- 
posing constructive measures in the 
public interest, so the press is an op- 
position press, giving the 
existing regime the benefit of any 


tinually 


never 


doubt. To some extent, recollection 
of the days when the press was 
government-controlled accounts for 
this conspicuous display of hyper- 
criticism. The consequence is to rein- 
force the feeling that it is time the 
Government was turned out. 
Second, and more important, the 
Japanese economy is not expanding 
at a rate sufficiently rapid to absorb 
the numerous and eager young men 
and women its high schools and col- 
leges and universities are graduating 
by the hundreds of thousands. Al- 
though the standard of living is in- 
creasing, the aspirations for a still 


higher standard are increasing even 
faster. The postwar economic boom 
has died down as the different mar- 
kets for Japanese products have 
either been closed off for political 
reasons or lost to competitors. The 
lure of the Red China market re- 
mains, and the Communist regime is 
exploiting it for all its political worth 
in an effort to weaken the present 
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1.9 million went to the Socialists— 
close to two-thirds. If this proportion 
continues, and it may even increase, 
it heralds a landslide for the Socialist 
party in the calculable future. 
The third, and in my opinion the 
most important, reason why the So- 
cialist party of Japan, despite its 
ideological narrowness, may come to 
power is the campaign of massive 





RIOTING JAPANESE STUDENTS: MASSIVE POLITICAL INDOCTRINATION 


Government. But even in the unlikely 
event that Red China agrees to re- 
sume trade negotiations, after some 
initial sales of strategic goods. 
nothing much is likely to be sold 
to a country where the Government 
is systematically starving its people 
of the consumption goods which 
Japanese industry is so well geared 
to supply. 

All this spells academic, white- 
collar and “intellectual” unemploy- 
ment which must benefit the Socialist 
party. Already there are signs that 
the youth is turning to it, either out 
of resentment and in protest or as an 
expression of desperate hope for 
something better. A close study of 
the election figures for 1958, which 
are mistakenly interpreted as a great 
Socialist defeat, will confirm this 
analysis. Of the almost three million 
new votes cast by the younger voters, 


political indoctrination being waged 
in Japanese secondary schools and 
colleges. (I described the details of 
this campaign in my article on “Edu- 
cation in Japan,” NL, November 24, 
1958.) Only laymen will dismiss the 
effects of skillful classroom indoe- 
trination upon impressionable and 
idealistic youths who in a few years 
will be voters. Carried on by a large 
fraction of more than half a million 
Japanese teachers, reinforced term- 
by-term and from class to class, this 
kind of political education is both 
effective and dangerous. 

It was the perception of the danger 
it faced from this source which led 
the incumbent Liberal-Conservative 
coalition Government to _ initiate 
measures for educational reform. 
These provoked the Japanese Teach- 
ers Union, encouraged and aided 


by SOHYO, to launch an organized 
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opposition which made extensive use 
of violence. In retaliation, the Kishi 
regime introduced its Police Reform 
Bill—a disastrous political error and 
one which went beyond the neces- 
sities of the situation. After great 
public disorder, the bill was with- 
drawn because the Socialist party, 
instead of contenting itself with 
normal parliamentary opposition, 
resorted to extra-parliamentary tac- 
tics which could not have been 
broken short of plunging the country 
into civil war. The Government was 
compelled to climb down. The left- 
wing Socialist party leadership was 
jubilant at that it 
possessed a weapon which, with the 
help of SOHYO, could prevent the 
Diet from passing, or the Govern- 
ment from enforcing, any measure to 
which it was opposed. 

Formally, the Socialist party dis- 
tinguishes itself from the Communist 


discovering 


party by its commitment to the use 


of parliamentary methods for coming 
to political power. It seems unaware 
of the fact that its strong-arm tactics 
and extra-legal methods of opposing 
unpopular political measures have 
struck a shattering blow at the insti- 
tutions of parliamentary democracy. 
The tradition of parliamentary 
democracy has always been a very 
frail plant in the political soil of 
Japanese life. During the °30s the 
revolt of the young army officers, 
full of chauvinistic zeal, destroyed 
the processes of parliamentary legiti- 
macy which had begun to take root 
in the ’20s. For different reasons and 
from a different point of view, the 
left-wing leadership of the Socialist 
party of Japan is digging a grave for 
Japanese democracy in which—to- 
gether with other potentially valuable 
and promising elements of Japanese 
life—it may bury itself. Some right- 
wing leaders of the Socialist party 
have privately expressed their dis- 
quiet at the party’s tendency, abetted 
by SOHYO and sometimes at the 
instigation of SOHYO, to circum- 
vent the democratic rules of the game 
in order to gain a short-term _poli- 
tical advantage. But so long as these 
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extra-parliamentary tactics prove 
successful, they are not likely to be 
abandoned. 

Nonetheless, the Socialist party 
cannot rely upon the Government’s 
remaining politically unintelligent. 
In the future Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi or his successor may choose 
his ground more skillfully. If the 
Socialist party is foolish enough to 
continue its extra-parliamentary op- 
positional tactics, which are often in- 
distinguishable from organized vio- 
lence, the existing regime may move 
in for a kill with a sufficient ap- 
pearance of legitimacy to carry 
public opinion with it. The Japanese 
people have often found it easy to 
reconcile themselves to a fait ac- 
compli. In indulging in extra- 
parliamentary tactics, in which the 
judicious use of violence is a part, 
the Socialist party is therefore 
playing with fire. If, on the other 
hand, the Socialist party restricts it- 
self to the normal processes of con- 
tinued parliamentary opposition, 
sooner or later it will win political 
power even under the aegis of its 
left-wing leadership. 

Ii is therefore of the first im- 
portance to analyze the present posi- 
tion of the Socialist party on foreign 
policy, since this directly affects the 
prospects of freedom in the world. 
On questions of foreign policy, the 
Socialist party differs most violently 
with the present Government. In 
order to understand its position, I 
had several discussions with some of 
its leading members, particularly 
with Soji Okado, whom I met twice 
for several hours, once formally and 


‘once informally. Okado, in addition 


to being head of the Socialist party’s 
International Bureau, sits in the 
House of Councillors, the upper 
chamber of the Diet. He is a genial 
person with an avuncular manner, 
benign appearance and a_ shrewd 
and quick mind. I found him alto- 
gether likeable and charming. He 
made no bones about his distaste for 
the Soviet regime, but like most 
Japanese Socialists he sought to dis- 
tinguish between it and Communist 





China, whose achievements he 
praised without referring to their 
human costs. But when pressed, he 
admitted that China was no more of 
a democracy than the Soviet Union, 
and that deplorable as was their lot, 
the Japanese workers were both freer 
and better off than the workers in 
both of these “socialist” countries. 
Since he professed to believe that 


KISHI: THE GOVERNMENT MAY MOVE 


democracy was integral to socialism, 
I asked him why Japanese Socialists 
and the party so often referred to 
the USSR and Red China as “social- 
ist democracies.” He replied rather 
evasively that since these countries 
call themselves “socialist” it seemed 
simpler to take their characteriza- 
tion at face value than to challenge 
them. But then, I protested, why was 
there no criticism of the terroristic 
practices in the Soviet Union, and 
especially of China, in view of the 
fact that the Socialist party never 
lost an opportunity for the most 
vehement criticism of the Western 
democracies at the slightest breach 
of due process. I cited case after case 
in which it seemed clear that a 
principled Democratic Socialist would 
have trenchantly criticized China and 
the Soviet Union for their denial of 
elementary rights to workers and 
peasants, not to mention other ele- 
ments in the population. “We are 








loath,” he replied, “to criticize coun- 
tries which have suffered so much.” 
I said something to the effect that 
it was not the Communist govern- 
ments which were suffering but their 
peoples and primarily at the hands 
of their own government. I added 
that such sufferings were more likely 
to be alleviated by forthright criti- 
cism on the part of Democratic So- 
cialists than by silence. Smiling 
blandly, Okado made some non-com- 
mittal response. (I am quoting from 
memory and notes subsequently 
written. | am not sure of the exact 
words the translator used—Okado 
himself occasionally spoke some 
broken English and German—but I 
am quite sure of the sentiments ex- 
pressed. ) 

“Why,” I asked, “is the Japanese 
Socialist party always making ex- 
cuses for Chinese aggression and re- 
ferring to China as if she were being 
victimized by the U.S.?” Okado first 
replied that “Japan cannot fail to 
heed carefully the future importance 
of Communist China, with its tremen- 
dous and growing population, to the 
Japanese economy.” I declared that 
the U.S. had been and could be 
just as important to Japan’s economy. 
but that this hardly justified a 
foreign policy based on demonstrabie 
untruths. At this point Okado broke 
cover and insisted that China’s in- 
tentions were peace-loving. “Despite 
Korea and the shelling of Quemoy?” 
[ asked. Without a blink. he said 
“Yes.” 

I then posed the question of Amer- 
ican military withdrawal from Japan, 
which I favor, provided some meth- 
od of defense can be found to pre- 
serve its independence. “How would 
a free, democratic and/or Socialist 
Japan defend itself against expan- 
sion on the part of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China? Would the 
Japanese Socialist party be willing 
for Japan to rearm itself for pur- 
poses of defense in such an eventu- 
ality?” 

“No,” was Okado’s emphatic reply. 
“We would instead propose a non- 
aggression pact among Japan, Com- 


munist China, the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.” Z 

“Wouldn’t this create a power 
vacuum,” I inquired, “into which the 
two huge Communist powers, only a 
few minutes away from Japan, would 
naturally flow? How could Japan be 
so sanguine about another non-ag- 
gression treaty with the USSR in 
the light of its experience with the 
last non-aggression pact with the 
USSR, which, notwithstanding Stal- 
in’s kisses to the Japanese ambassa- 
dor, was violated just as soon as it 
served the Kremlin’s purposes?” 

“We do not agree with you.” 
Okado rejoined, “concerning the in- 
tentions of the USSR and Com- 
munist China. We do not believe that 
the power vacuum will be filled if 
U.S. military forces are withdrawn.” 

“You are gambling a great deal 
on a mere hope.” I interposed. 

“Well, even if it came to the worst. 
Japan would not necessarily be lost,” 
was Okado’s astonishing answer. 
“There would be two Japans, like 
the situation in Germany and 
Korea.” 

I found this perplexing in the ex- 
treme. “The only reason there are 
two Koreas and two Germanys is 
that American military forces have 
not been withdrawn from these re- 
gions. We saw what happened in 
Korea when the Americans withdrew. 
Isn't there some reason to believe 
that the same thing might happen 
to Japan, which militarily is even 
weaker than South Korea was, if the 
U.S. completely withdrew; particu- 
larly if Japan, under the influence 
of the Socialist party, persistently 
refused to rearm for purposes of de- 
fense? I for one fear there wouldn’t 
be two Japans but only one—all 
Communist.” 

Okado grinned cheerfully and 
simply said, “I disagree with you.” 

It came as rather a shock to me 
that Okado and his fellow-Socialists 
(I am confident that this is not the 
view of the right wing) seemed per- 
fectly willing to settle for two Japans 
rather than to accept defensive re- 
armament. And although we wran- 


gled in a friendly way about the mat- 
ter, I couldn’t believe or make my. 
self believe that he really believed 
there could be two Japans unless 
the United States forces were on the 
scene to protect free Japan from 
being swallowed up. I remarked that 
I very much feared that the Japanese 
Socialist party laid itself open to 
the charge that it was really indif. 
ferent to preserving Japanese na- 
tional independence. Couldn't its 
critics say that it wanted to get the 
Americans out so as to make it 
easier for the Chinese and Russians 
to come in? 

At this, Okado turned rather sullen, 
but as we went on smiles came break- 
ing through. He talked at length to 
justify his assertion that today Japan 
is an occupied country and is being 
used by the U.S. as a base for mili- 
tary preparations against Communist 
China and the Soviet Union. 

“Don’t postwar Japanese-United 
States relations provide evidence that 
the U.S. is not intent upon dragging 
Japan into war? Otherwise, how ex- 
plain the disarmament program of 
the occupation, the constitutional 
provision against Japanese  war- 
making, and the systematic efforts 
of the U.S. to promote democratiza- 
tion in Japanese life and thought? 
It was only thanks to these measures, 
my Socialist friends tell me, that the 
Socialist party was able to exist and 
flourish.” 

“There is something in that,” said 
Okado. “Perhaps the U.S. started 
out on this peaceful path after the 
War. And it did some good in the 
beginning. But it has been trying to 
drag Japan into hostilities ever since 
the U.S. has abandoned its peaceful 
policy.” 

“But wasn’t the change in Ameri- 
can policy the direct result of the 
aggressive posture and threats of the 
USSR in Eastern Europe, and the 
overt aggression of Communist China 
and Communist North Korea in the 
Far East? Would there now be an 
independent South Korea if the U.S. 
had withdrawn? Would there now be 
even an independent Japan?” 
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“The course of events in Korea”, 
replied Okado with unwonted sharp- 
ness, “was decided by MacArthur’s 
march to the Yalu. We are not sure 
who was the aggressor in Korea. As 
far as the U.S. policy in the Far 
East goes, one has only to view the 
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terrible things going on in Okinawa 
to understand its real nature.” 

I was not very well informed about 
the details of the American occupa- 
tion of Okinawa; but I asked, on the 
basis of stories in the Japanese Eng- 
lish press, how he squared his ac- 
count with the demonstrations 
against the United States dismantling 
of various military installations 
there. 

“The people demonstrating have 
no political understanding,” he ex- 
plained. 

I returned once more to what 
seemed to me to be the altogether 
disproportionate emphasis in his 
attribution of blame for the cold war 





ler 





and the failure of his democratic 
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Socialism to show its democratic na- 
ture where Communist countries, 
especially Communist China, were 
concerned. 

“I repeat. We do not like to 
criticize a neighbor with whom it is 
essential to deal later on.” He went 
on in this vein for some time. 

“Yes, but forgive me for repeat- 
ing that this doesn’t prevent you 
from criticizing the U.S. in the 
severest way even though it is es- 
sential for Japan to deal with her 
economically in the future.” 

Okado laughed good-naturedly and 
then shifted the conversation to the 
injustice of keeping Communist 
China out of the United Nations. 

I said I was opposed to immediate 
admission both on moral and poli- 
tical grounds, but that I might change 
my opinion if Communist China 
acted peacefully for a few years. My 
guess was that this was pretty much 
how most Americans felt. They took 
seriously the UN condemnation of 
the Communist regime as an ag- 
gressor. 

Okado was not satisfied. “That’s 
old history. One must compare the 
case for Communist China’s admis- 
sion and the case for Chiang Kai- 
shek. On that basis, the case for 
Communist China is good and war- 
rants her admission to the UN now. 
After all, Chiang won't live forever. 
What will the U.S. policy be toward 
Formosa after Chiang dies? When 
I was in the U.S. no one could tell 
me.” 

This seemed to me to be a red 
herring. I told him that unfortu- 
nately I didn’t determine United 
States foreign policy, but that in my 
view the principal and principled 
issue didn’t depend upon Chiang’s 
life or death. The Government on 
Formosa was a legitimate one and 
the U.S., I hoped, would protect its 
territorial and political integrity 
against Communist aggression as 
long as its help was desired. “Would 
the policy of the Japanese Socialist 
party toward Communist China 
change if Mao Tse-tung or Chou En- 
lai died?” 


Okadv looked at me and shook his 
head. 

In neither of the two interviews, 
of which the above account is a 
summary of the high points, did we 
discuss domestic issues at any length. 
Okado accused the Kishi regime of 
attempting to steal the Socialists’ 
domestic program. The more basic 
difference between them, he insisted, 
was on foreign policy—at least for 
the time being. 

In assessing the significance of 
Okado’s remarks, it is noteworthy 
that although he belongs to the left- 
wing, he is perhaps the most reason- 
able and the least fanatical among 
its leaders. More influential figures 
like Seuchi Katsumata and Shichiro 
Matsumoto are rabidly anti-Ameri- 
can and pro-Communist. Communist 
China for them is an utterly sacred 
cow. 

Viewed from the perspective of 
a genuinely democratic Socialist 
movement, the fusion of the left-wing 
Socialists and the right-wing So- 
cialists a few years ago was a disas- 
trous political mistake. The right- 
wing Socialists are being undermined 
and are mistaking the forms of 
political prestige for the substance 
of political power. The right-wing 
Socialists have really more in com- 
mon with the left-wing liberals like 
T. Ishibashi (who does not basically 
belong to the Kishi regime) than 
with the left-wing Socialist party 
leadership. If they acted on their 
sincerest convictions, the latter would 
be in the Communist camp. The Com- 
munist party is making no move to 
take over the Socialist party because 
at the moment the left-wing leader- 
ship, especially on foreign policy, is 
doing such splendid work for the 
Communist cause. 

Unless the Socialist party changes 
its course, which is not likely until 
the right-wing leadership bestirs it- 
self with vigor and intelligence, there 
is a grave danger that the first 
casualties of a Socialist electoral vic- 
tory may be Japanese national in- 
dependence and all prospects of 
democratic Socialism. 





Democracy hinges on political decentralization 


BEHIND THE 
CRISIS IN TURKEY 


By A. V. Sherman 


ANKARA 

FEW YEARS ago enthusiasm for 
Turkey as the one country in 

the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion that was free of neutralism and 
anti-Americanism led Western ob- 
servers to exaggerate its democratic 
and economic achievements. 
disillusioned Western 
with each other in painting black 
pictures of Turkey’s authoritarian- 
ism, persecution, muddle and waste. 
Yet, for observers who escaped this 
violent 


Now 
writers vie 


love affair the most re- 
markable facts are the amazing de- 
gree to which democracy has struck 
roots in a country with a tradition 
of oriental despotism, and the suc- 
cessful resistance to the 
ment’s attempts to vitiate democracy. 

A great deal has been written, for 
example, about the Press Laws, and 
there is indeed little that can be 
said in their defense. It is true that 
the Turkish press, with a few hon- 
orable exceptions, is scurrilous and 
irresponsible. Many of its journal- 
ists are underpaid and underedu- 
cated, and they confuse violence with 
forcefulness. But the Press Laws, by 
their very nature, do not remedy 
these defects. 

Moreover, these laws are brought 


Govern- 


to bear, as often as not, upon re- 
sponsible independent and opposi- 
tion journalists and newspapers. Ex- 
treme cases are the prosecution of 
editors and newspapers for reprint- 
ing articles from the American press 
which were unfavorable to the Gov- 
ernment, or for printing speeches by 
opposition deputies. 


Nevertheless, the press has not 
been deterred by severe financial 
penalties, imprisonment of writers 
and editors, interference with adver- 
tising, and the knowledge that the 
Government is actively devising fresh 
measures of control. The independ- 
ent papers. 
supported the Democratic party in 


which enthusiastically 


1950, have been thoroughly antagon- 
ized. It has now become de rigueur 
for a journalist to be anti-Govern- 
ment; the Government is the butt of 
every joke heard in the bars where 
journalists congregate. 

The election laws and other at- 
tempts to hobble the opposition, par- 
ticularly by restricting public meet- 
ings, have failed to achieve their 
object. Few days pass without front- 
page reports, complete with photo- 
graphs, of visits by opposition lead- 
ers to provincial towns and of their 
enthusiastic reception. 

The Government’s occasional use 
of the security police for political 
purposes, encouragement of inform- 
ers, partisan abuse of appointments, 
and promotion and dismissal in uni- 
versities and public institutions, have 
antagonized more people than they 
have won over or cowed. The gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy itself is 
frankly hostile. In the 1957 elections, 
Ankara (which, like Washington, 
D. C., is little more than a govern- 
ment and military headquarters 
town) voted for the opposition. 

In the universities and among the 
intellectuals generally, the attitude 
toward the Government is no less 


outspokenly antagonistic. Though 


people usually preface their com. 
ments with the remark, “Please don’t 
quote me,” they do not shy away 
from talking. It is difficult to find 
people who will defend the Govern. 
ment; officials who have to do so 
make only half-hearted attempts. 

Though the Army has been edu- 
cated to keep out of politics, its off- 
cer corps makes no secret of its con- 
siderable personal sympathy for 
Ismet Inonu, the opposition leader, 
The officers are particularly suspi- 
cious of the Government’s dictatorial 
tendencies, and of its conciliatory 
attitude to what the opposition calls 
religious reaction. 

The Government’s concessions to 
religious obscurantism and anti- 
modernism in the villages and small 
towns have, in fact, boomeranged, 
They have succeeded in winning a 
certain amount of votes, but they 
have also antagonized wide sections 
of the public who adhere to the ra- 
tionalistic ideas of Kemal Ataturk. 
Premier Adnan Menderes has said: 
“What does it matter what the in- 
tellectuals of Istanbul think, so 
long as the peasantry is with us.” 
But in a country like Turkey, where 
the political weight of the educated 
classes is out of all proportion to 
their numbers, it does matter. 

The 


faces a dilemma. It has gone far 


Menderes Government now 


enough to antagonize significant seg- 
ments of public opinion, without go- 
ing so far as to quell opposition. The 
opposition, bolstered by groups that 
have split from the Democratic party 
since 1955, already has the support 
of a majority of the electorate and 
will probably win the 1961 elections. 
The Government dares not arrest 
the opposition leaders or impose an 
outright dictatorship, which would 
be vulnerable to a coup by the Army, 
the police or the bureaucracy. These 
forces actually operate the organs of 
coercion and sympathize with the 
opposition People’s party. Unlike to- 
talitarian movements of the left and 
the right, the Democratic party has 
no powerful party machine through 
which it can control those forces. 
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Up to a few years ago, Premier 
Menderes and President Celal Bayar, 
strong man of the Democratic party, 
ruled the party and its Parliamentary 
contingent with a strong hand. Late- 
ly, however, opposition inside the 
party, encouraged by public opinion, 
has been growing. A faction known 
as the yailaci group now has the al- 
legiance of one-third of the party 
members in the Assembly and has 
stood up to the Premier on several 
major issues. President Bayar has 
more than once been forced to act 
to keep the party together, and it is 
believed that he would be willing 
to jettison Menderes, if necessary, 
to save the party. 

This effective resistance to the re- 
gime’s dictatorial tendencies shows 
that there are enough Turks ready to 
face imprisonment and economic re- 
taliation. to give roots to Turkish 
democracy. These developments, in 
turn, give rise to two questions: (1) 
Why has the Democratic party, which 
came to power on a platform of 
democratization and the dismantling 
of statism, begun to destroy many of 


‘the liberties granted during the last 


years of the preceding regime? (2) 
Why have the Turks resisted these 
tendencies so much more effectively 
than most other Mideast nations? 

The answer seems to lie in the 
basic internal contradictions of Kem- 
alism, which emerged from a revolu- 
tion against Ottoman society, but 
which, like many post-revolutionary 
regimes, incorporated and even in- 
tensified many of its predecessor’s 
characteristics. The Ottoman Empire 
was characterized by extreme cen- 
tralization. All important matters 
were dealt with by the Sultan’s im- 
mediate entourage, and every effort 
was made to prevent the emergence 
of autonomous power centers, both 
geographical and sociological. Eco- 
nomic activity was the monopoly of 
the religious minorities, effectively 
preventing the growth of a Turkish 
bourgeoisie which might have de- 
veloped political aspirations. All edu- 
cational and technical innovations 
were introduced by the State. 
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Kemalism intensified these char- 
acteristics. The dismemberment of 
the Empire following World War I, 
the loss of the outer provinces, the 
improvement of communications and 
the establishment of a party-state 
made the ruling bureaucracy more 
powerful than ever. Government own- 
ership of industry, shipping, banking 
and wholesale trade, and strict con- 
trol over private economic activities 
were a logical extension of Ottoman 
centralism, applied to a postwar 
Turkish scene in which economic de- 
velopment had become significant. 
The vast majority of educated people 
continued to be employed by the 
State in military, administrative, edu- 
cational or economic functions; 
many of the rest were dependent on 
the State’s good will. 

In short, the Government did much 
more than rule, it virtually owned 
the country. The corollary of such a 
social structure was government 
monopoly of political activity, which 
was an appendage of state power and 
not a source of political decision. 
The monopoly was exercised through 
the People’s party. 

The Democratic party was swept 
into power in 1950 on the crest of a 
wave of popular feeling, compounded 
of resentment of the dictatorship now 
grown stale and desire for a change. 
But the Democratic leadership had 
little to do with creating this mood 
and provided no facilities for peace- 
ful revolution. The urge for democ- 
racy was itself an integral part of 
Kemalist ideology, whose goal was a 


democratic, secular, modern state. 


This faith in democracy wavered a 


little during the heyday of the Hitler- 
Mussolini Axis; but it reasserted it- 
self even more strongly after 1945. 
For it was after that date that Tur- 
key integrated itself into the demc- 
cratic world by its resistance to post- 
war Soviet expansionism. 

This faith in democracy was the 
real driving force behind the reforms 
which began in the late 1940s and 
made possible the Democratic party 
victory in 1950. But the leaders of 
the party were themselves of an older 


generation that had been brought up 
under the Ottoman regime. Many of 
them had been members of the Peo- 
ple’s party (Bayar had once been 
Premier under that party). They 
soon relapsed into the old pattern. 

Like many underdeveloped coun- 
tries, Turkey borrowed capital, tech- 
niques and ideas from abroad. The 
result was a curious amalgam: so- 
cialist ideas, Keynesian theories di- 
vorced from their context, a convic- 
tion that “will-power” can achieve 
social miracles, and a belief that 
prudence stems from either a con- 
spiracy to keep the country back- 
ward or a combination of cowardice 
and selfishness. 

The Democratic party promised to 
accelerate long-range development at 
the same time that it raised the liv- 
ing standards of the peasantry, which 
constitutes 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The results have been exten- 
sively documented: Large-scale con- 
struction of roads, factories and 
dams was undertaken, machinery was 
imported, loans and _ price-supports 
were extended to farmers. While 
many of these projects were intrin- 
sically valuable, they were uncoordi- 
nated and were begun without regard 
for available resources. New money 
had to be created to finance the proj- 
ects, resulting in galloping inflation, 
exhaustion of foreign currency re- 
serves, the massive accumulation of 
foreign debts and the drying-up of 
credit sources. 

At first, the Government tried to 
deny the existence of any financial 
crisis. Then it resorted to heavy- 
handed measures of price control and 
a “fight against speculators.” At the 
same time, it sought fresh aid from 
the U.S. (which had been providing 
liberal support all along), on the 
ground that America could not af- 
ford to allow its staunchest ally to 
collapse. 

The extreme measures of price and 
financial controls only exacerbated 
the economic situation; shortages in 
raw materials and spare parts, red 
tape and other bureaucratic controls 
slowed down the economic machine. 





The U. S., unwilling to continue to 
support so hopelessly unbalanced an 
economy and aware that the opposi- 
tion is no less pro-NATO than the 
Government, insisted upon economic 
reform. Though the Government has 
accepted reforms proposed by the 
Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, and American 
and German funds have begun to 
pour into the country, the economy 
is still tied up in knots. 

Even if the Menderes Government 
is overthrown at the next election, or 
is ousted by the more progressive 
wing of the Democratic party, the 
main contradictions of Turkish life 
will remain. A People’s party govern- 
ment in control of the huge, cen- 
tralized economic-political machine 
would face the same problems as the 
present Government, and might be 
tempted to follow the same path. 

If Turkish democracy is to be 
stabilized, political and economic 
power will have to be diffused fur- 
ther. There is a growing realization 
among the intellectuals, especially of 
the younger generation, that over- 
centralization is partly responsible 
for the present situation. Interest has 
been aroused in creating stronger 
municipal governments to reduce de- 
pendence on the central Government. 
Lively discussion has also centered 
on such institutions as consumer co- 
operatives and more independent 
public economic corporations. 

Until a few years ago, most edu- 
cated young Turks took it for 
granted that they would go into gov- 
ernment or military service. But the 
gradual decline in real wages has cut 
into the living standards of state em- 
ployes, while incomes from private 
pursuits have usually managed to 
keep abreast of inflation. As a result, 
young people are beginning to take 
greater interest in private enterprise 
and the professions. Though it will 
be a long time before a real bourgeoi- 
sie, with its own ideas and repre- 
sentatives, emerges, even the present 
limited changes are leaving their 
mark on the developing climate in 


Turkey. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


BELGRADE 

HAD expected to find Yugoslavia 
bate since my last visit in 
1953, but I was surprised by the 
changes that are visible at first 
glance: The people in the street are 
dressed much better, they no longer 
convey an impression of gray drab- 
ness. The shop windows and stores. 
which had been almost bare, are now 
well stocked; though not up to Wes- 
tern standards, they have much more 
to offer than the shops of other “peo- 
ples’ democracies.” The market in 
the Slovenian capital, Ljubljana. 
held between the graceful but badly- 
worn facades of baroque buildings. 
could compare favorably with, say. 
that of Bolzano in Italy. 

Even more striking are the rows 
of scooters and motorcycles parked 
on the edges of the market square. 
A few years ago, people walked to the 
market. A few years ago too, one saw 
only a handful of broken-down pre- 
war taxis, and occasionally, a sleek 
American car belonging to some 
official, as he travelled from town to 
town. Today, a real parking problem 
is developing in the center of Ljubl- 
jana and even in the Macedonian 
town of Skopje. The number of priv- 
ate cars—mostly small European 
models—has doubled since 1953, and 
the number of motorcycles has tripled 
throughout the country. 

The most impressive signs of eco- 
nomic progress, however, are the 
numerous construction projects one 
sees everywhere. Coming from Aus- 
tria through the Tauern Tunnel, | 
hardly recognized the border town 
of Jesenice, which contains the Yugo- 
slav regime’s pet steelworks. Huge. 
modern apartment-house develop- 
ments have been erected—which, by 


the way, do not at all resemble the 
monstrous structures of East Berlin’s 
Stalin Allee. What is more, private 
homes are springing up at the out 
skirts of towns, near small villages 
and particularly along the country. 
side. 

To be sure, the picture is some. 
what misleading. These private con- 
struction jobs tend to move rather 
slowly. Many of them have been tem: 
porarily abandoned, apparently be 
cause the builders ran out of funds. 
Often, the first floor of a building is 
inhabited, while the top, its windows 
bricked off, still awaits comple 
tion. 

What is astounding is not that such 
setbacks occur but that there is 4 
broad group of people who have the 
capital and, more important, the con- 
fidence to build their own home. For 
these new private homes do not be 
long to a privileged hierarchy (the 
top bureaucrats live in the villas of 
the old, dispossessed upper classes! 
or to Party functionaries. They be 
long to the craftsman, the skilled 
worker and the farmer who, by hard 
work, initiative and parsimonious 
saving, have been able to satisfy 4 
deep-rooted sense of property which 
has not been cramped by Communist 
ideology. Statistics show that in the 
short span between 1954 and 195i. 
the savings deposited in banks have 
doubled throughout the country, and 
tripled in Slovenia. 

This alone reflects a new prosper 
ity and a new confidence. More and 
more people, using the standard 
Yugoslav practice of holding dows 
one full-time job and _ earning 
money “on the side,” now eal 
enough to accumulate savings. And 
they feel secure enough to invest it 
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By F. R. Allemann 


REVISITED 


lasting properties, such as a motor- 
cycle, a Fiat car or a house. 

Of course, Yugoslavia has not yet 
solved all of its economic problems. 
It still depends on foreign aid be- 
cause Yugoslavia has not managed 
to close the vast gap in its foreign 
trade balance. Exports are increasing, 
but they cannot keep pace with ris- 
ing imports. Trade with the Eastern 
bloc, where Yugoslavia’s young in- 
dustries had found a growing and im- 
portant market in recent years, has 
slackened as a result of the political 
crisis between Moscow and Belgrade. 
In the West, Yugoslav industrial 
products have a difficult time com- 
peting for markets, and agriculture 
has not yet recovered its export ca- 
pacities. All this creates new dif- 
ficulties of adjustment at a time 
when previous problems have not yet 
been overcome. 

Nevertheless, progress is apparent 
everywhere. The “socialist market 
is beginning to bear fruit. 
Indeed, the visible economic recovery 
seems due largely to the fact that 
in Marshal Tito’s realm true compe- 
tition (and in many cases rough 
competition) has been permitted dur- 
ing the past seven years. This has 
produced new energy and, to a large 
extent, has given people a chance 
to reap the benefits of their own ini- 
tiative, ingenuity and labor. 

The transition from the old, ortho- 
dox Communism with its extremely 
cumbersome centrally-directed econ- 
omy to a more flexible, decentralized 
market economy was not easy. The 
Government’s experimental, and thus 
notoriously unsteady, economic policy 
during the first years of change did 
not help either. But now things seem 
to he working out and one might even 


economy” 
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- BELGRADE FARMERS MARKET: 


speak of Yugoslavia’s small “eco- 


nomic miracle.” 


The remarkable growth of produc- 
tion, not only in industry but also 
in agriculture, which had been badly 
shaken by some of the experiments at 
collectivization, is overshadowed by 
the marked improvement in the qual- 


ity of the products. This has stimu- 
lated competition between producers 
and has placed the consumer in a 
much more advantageous position. It 
would be going too far to say that 
in Yugoslavia the consumer is king 
today, but at least he has attained 
the status of a citizen—and in a Com- 
munist state this alone is remark- 
able. 


Even planning at the top seems 


to take the citizen’s needs into con- 
sideration much more than it did in 
the past. Reluctantly, and rather be- 
latedly, the planners have bridled 
their original enthusiasm for invest- 
ments to allow a larger margin for 
consumption. A remarkably high per- 
centage of the country’s production 
is now available for the satisfaction 
of long-postponed personal desires. 
To be sure, an overly large percent- 
age of funds still goes into unprofit- 
able prestige projects, but this has 
been declining. Tito’s speeches and 
the recent Yugoslav budget and eco- 


nomic plans indicate that the regime 
is beginning to realize that it is per- 
haps not the best policy to push the 
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‘PROGRESS IS APPARENT EVERYWHERE’ 


still problematical expansion of in- 
dustry at the expense of agriculture. 

Finally, it should be noted that 
the turn toward a “consumer- 
oriented” economic policy was aided 
by the reduction of defense expendi- 
tures. During the period of Yugo- 
slavia’s close ties with the Eastern 
bloc, the threat of Soviet power was 
lessened and the country was able to 


ease the burden caused by its military 


iB 





budget. (Even today, despite the 
growing tension between Moscow 
and Belgrade, there seems to be no 
feeling of a Soviet military threat.) 
This is perhaps best illustrated by the 
fact that armament factories have 
been turned to the production of re- 
frigerators. 

True, the large mass of the popula- 
tion is still very poor by Western 
European standards. The wealth of 
goods displayed in store windows 
cannot hide the fact that for most 
Yugoslavs these items are still very 
expensive. Yet the country, in a way, 
reminds me very much of West Ger- 
many in the first years after the cur- 
rency reform of 1948, especially those 
parts—like Slovenia, some Croat 
towns and the area around Belgrade 
—which always had a more European 
than Balkan flavor. 

The people’s energies are no longer 
concentrated on political and ideo- 
logical debates. There is less discus- 
sion and more work; interest now 
centers on earnings and property, on 
personal advancement and a share 
in the comforts of life. This is most 
apparent among the members of the 
Yugoslav intelligentsia. After 1950. 
everybody participated in passionate 
about “Stalinism” and 
searched eagerly for new political 
positions. Today, the conversation 
revolves around the relative merits 
of different makes of automobiies, 

The regime seems to encourage this 
change. With the Milovan Djilas 
“affair” it cut down the radical “reno- 
vators,” threw their spiritual leader 
in jail and stamped out any hopes of 
a further “democratization.” The 
once very widespread freedom of dis- 
cussion within the ruling Party has 


debates 


been confined to a small circle of 
leading functionaries. There are still 
strong differences of opinion among 
them, but they are thrashed out be- 
hind closed doors. 

Even during the period of syste- 
matic attempts at rapprochement with 
the Soviet bloc no effort was made to 
again tighten the inner structure of 
Yugoslavia where it affected personal 
lives, the security of the individual 


12 


citizen or even the economic-social 
structure of “Titoism.” On the con- 
trary, while the rather modest sphere 
of political freedom was further re- 
duced during Belgrade’s flirtation 
with Moscow, the private sphere ex- 
panded steadily. The modest sprouts 
of political democratization were 
choked off completely, but personal 
freedom made great headway—and 
for the large majority of the people 
this was the important factor. 
Nothing illustrates this process bet- 
ter than the fact that today almost 
any Yugoslav, as long as he is not 
politically suspect (i.e. does not be- 
long to the old upper classes or the 
political opposition) can get a pass- 
port for travel abroad. This is, in- 
deed, something new and many peo- 
ple take advantage of it. The only 
queue I observed in Belgrade was 
in front of the German Consulate. 
The Austrian Consul in Zagreb re- 
ceives hundreds of requests for visas 
every week from Yugoslavs who want 
to look for work in the North. A 
Croat professor, who was otherwise 
most critical of the regime. assured 
me that he divides his students into 
two categories: 
studied in England and those who are 
preparing themselves to study in Eng- 
land. This may be exaggerated, but 


those who have 


it has a kernel of truth. 

The Government is very reluctant 
to make foreign currencies available 
for visits abroad. But those who man- 
age to acquire foreign currency— 
either through friends abroad or by 
working in another country—rarely 
encounters any difficulties from the 
Yugoslav authorities. Most of the 
private Yugoslav cars ap- 
parently belong to such enterprising 
foreign travelers. A medical student 
told me that he earned his Volks- 
wagen in Germany and was allowed 
to bring it to Belgrade duty-free. 

The importance of these travel 


many 


concessions can only be fully under- 
stood by those who observed how 
much many Yugoslavs suffered as a 
result of their isolation from the 
West, even in the first years of the 
inner reforms. The Government has 





also succeeded in giving the average 
person a certain feeling of proiection 
by and from the law. “Class justice” 
certainly has not disappeared, but in 
daily life it has been checked pretty 
well—just as Milovan Djilas pro- 
posed in the controversial series of 
articles which contributed to his 
downfall. At least as far as this is 
concerned, the regime seems to have 
stepped quietly into the shoes of its 
most bitterly denounced critic. 
The individual, therfore, is now 


pretty much left alone and the pos- ; 


sessor of private property is not per 
se regarded by the authorities as a 
“class enemy.” Without this attitude, 
which took a long time to gain 
ground, neither the growth of sav- 
ings nor the construction of private 
homes would have been possible. 
Only a few years ago, the new free- 
doms—not political, but economic 
and civil—introduced by the Govern- 
ment were regarded with distrust and 
uncertainty. The institution of work- 
ers’ councils, the release of peasants 
from forced collectivization or the 
easing up of centralized economic 
planning, to name but a few reforms. 
were regarded by the average Yugo- 
slav with the same attitude Napoleon's 
mother applied to her son’s imperial 
glory: “Pourvu que ce dure....” 

But, meanwhile, the feeling that 
the new atmosphere will really last 
seems to have spread. In other words, 
the Party rules and does not tolerate 
any interference but, at the same 
time, it does not bother anyone with- 
out political ambitions. (However. in 
the country and certainly in the back- 
wood areas of Macedonia, Montene- 
gro and Bosnia the power of local 
Party functionaries still reaches far 
into the administration. ) 

The skyscraper on Terazig Square 
in Belgrade is a perfect example of the 
Government’s quiet retreat. During 
the Stalin era, it was completely cov- 
vered with slogan-bearing banners. 
In 1951, only a huge portrait of Tito 
and a red star on the roof remained. 
In 1953, the picture of the Marshal 
disappeared, and this fall the red star 
has silently been dismantled. 
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New Helsinki coalition Government faces hopeful future 


Moscow ENDS 
FINLAND BOYCOTT 


By Austin Goodrich 


HELSINKI 
INLAND’S President Uhro K. Kek- 
konen just happened to find the 
time ripe recently for accepting a 
long-standing invitation to see the 
cultural treasures of Leningrad and, 
without any public announcement, off 
he went with his wife. Whom should 
he run into in the City of the Neva 
but Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev, who said: “I had just re- 
turned from Minsk when I heard on 
the radio that Finland’s President 
had arrived in Leningrad, whereupon 
I considered there was reason to visit 
Leningrad.” In view of the clear 
political advantages of the meeting 
to both parties (it enabled Khrush- 
chev to include a foreign policy suc- 
cess in his report to the 21st Con- 
gress of the Communist party, and 
Kekkonen has made the most of his 
personal role in achieving normal 
Finnish-Soviet relations), some Hel- 
sinki sceptics have questioned the 
impromptu nature of the meeting. 
In any event, it marked the end 
of a Russian diplomatic and eco- 
nomic boycott imposed against Fin- 
land late last fall. The freeze was a 
result of Moscow’s dissatisfaction 
with the strong coalition govern- 
ment under Socialist Karl-August 
Fagerholm, which collapsed under 
the pressure in December. 
Khrushchev told his luncheon 
guest in Leningrad that “good neigh- 
bors must not interfere in each 
other’s internal affairs.” Then he pro- 
ceeded to explain what he had 
against the former Finnish cabinet: 
“As far as I know, Fagerholm has 
a broad back. But behind his back we 
see [Vaind] Tanner and his col- 
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leagues—Leskinen and others who 
are known for their hostile attitude 
toward the Soviet Union. Of course 
it was said that the traditional for- 
eign policy would be maintained. 
But in order to apply a policy, a 
government must have the support 
of certain forces. A glance at the 
composition of the Fagerholm Gov- 
ernment, a glance at the parties rep- 
resented in it, made it clear that this 
cabinet did not promise any good 
for our relations. And this hap- 
pened, too.” 

After some boasting about Lunik, 
a dig at United States policy and 
“anti-Soviet” press organs in Fin- 
land, Khrushchev expressed his ap- 
preciation of President Kekkonen’s 
efforts to strengthen Finnish-Soviet 
relations and announced the nor- 
malization of these relations. In his 
radio-television address to the na- 
tion immediately after his return to 
Helsinki, Kekkonen observed that 
while the crisis in Finnish-Soviet re- 
lations had been deeper than sup- 
posed, everything was all right 
again. “The ice has been broken,” 
he said, “the normal friendly rela- 


tions can continue for the happiness 


and success of our peoples.” 

Kekkonen also announced that the 
Russians had no demands which 
would jeopardize Finland’s tradi- 
tional posture of neutrality. Regard- 
ing Khrushchev’s criticism of some 
Finnish press organs, the President 
called upon Finnish writers, car- 
toonists and others to exercise “re- 
straint and responsibility” with re- 
spect to the USSR. 

It is significant that Khrushchev 
attacked the fallen Fagerholm re- 


gime (singling out veteran Social 
Democrats Tanner and Leskinen), 
while scarcely mentioning the pres- 
ent minority Agrarian Government 
under Professor V. J. Sukselainen. 
Political observers in Helsinki ex- 
plain this by the fact that the new 
cabinet is not what the Russians had 
hoped for. 

During the critical weeks follow- 
ing the resignation of Fagerholm’s 
administration, triggered by the res- 
ignation of the Agrarian members, 
it appeared that there was at least 
an even chance of Communists being 
brought into the new cabinet. Presi- 
dent Kekkonen reportedly urged his 
former party comrades among the 
Agrarians to form a government with 
Communist representation. But the 
non-Communist parties, including a 
majority of Agrarians, resolutely op- 
posed the move. 

The Government of Finland to- 
day is a compromise, but a healthy 
one from the standpoint of the West. 
Though counting on the support of 
only 48 seats in the 200-seat Diet, it 
actually has the support of the same 
parties that participated in the Fag- 
erholm cabinet, i.e., the Social Demo- 
crats, Agrarians, Conservatives and 
Liberals. In practice, only the Com- 
munists and the Left-Socialists will 
be in opposition, and this Govern- 
ment—the 21st since the war—may 
last longer than any of its predeces- 
sors. 

Although many Finns regret that 
the Fagerholm Government had to be 
sacrificed in the face of Soviet pres- 
sure, there is a distinct feeling of 
optimism here regarding the new 
Government. It is a feeling that it 
could have been worse—much worse. 

And while President Kekkonen 
grabbed the headlines in Leningrad, 
Foreign Minister Ralf Térngren (in- 
dependent liberal) met with the gov- 
ernment leaders of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden in Oslo, where he 
confirmed Finland’s intention to join 
her Scandinavian neighbors in eco- 
nomic integration. This little-publi- 
cized development is vital to Fin- 
land’s independence. 
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T HAS BEEN a long time since I 

have entered any complaints 
about our television programs. I 
hope none of my friends have jumped 
to the conclusion that I have become 
satisfied with everything I see on 
the lively screen. Our peculiar meth- 
od of ladling out TV entertainment 
has not improved. The humorists are 
as unfunny as ever. And as for 
commercials, we now sometimes get 
three of them piled on top of each 
other. If we were not the most pa- 
tient people in the world, we would 
have started a rebellion long ago. 
I just got tired of writing about the 
subject. Pulling constantly against 
the stream gets monotonous. But now 
I have received powerful support— 
and from a surprising source. 

I have always liked the editorials 
of the Saturday Evening Post. I turn 
to them even before I read the “Post- 
scripts.” I don’t usually agree with 
them. They are too big-businessy for 
me. But there is always something 
lively, clear and bracing about them. 

So the other day, as I was strolling 
in from my daily conversation with 
the postman, I just naturally turned 
to the editorial page of the Post. And 
there I found a full-page editorial 
with which I couldn’t have been more 
in agreement. The title itself put the 
whole argument in a neat and knock- 
down form: “Why Not Let Pay TV 
Have a Trial Run?” 

To begin with, the editorial was 
perfectly fair to everyone. In fact. 
I think it leaned over backward to 
be fair to the sponsors and producers 
of our present programs. I heartily 
agree that we now have a good 
many first-class shows. The editorial 
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Free Enterprise 
And Pay Television 


mentions a long list—sports events. 
Leonard Bernstein, “What in the 
World,” ete. 

Certainly, the total number of 
really topnotch offerings has not 
grown shorter. Within the past week 
I have looked at several really won- 
derful programs. I have even grown 
more and more broad-minded about 
Westerns. The scenery usually is 
splendid and the horses .are wonder- 
ful actors. But there still is much too 
much bad programming. 

No group of viewers has any right 
to demand that all video time be 
devoted to entertainment which suits 
their particular tastes. People with 
low standards and little taste also 
have a right to attention. But I don’t 
believe they deserve as much as they 
are getting. The advertising sponsors 
seem to think that practically all 
Americans are “low-brow.” At any 
rate, they apparently believe that 
“low-brows” buy most of the soap, 
perfume, cathartics and automobiles. 

Aside from the endless commer- 
cials, the feature of our present TV 
system to which I really object is 
the time splintering. Everything is 
sliced into 13-minute periods. Shake- 
speare and Beethoven didn’t plan 
their works for such tight timing. 
Many of the greatest creations run 
for an hour or two hours. Cutting 
them into snippets takes the heart 
out of them. If a two-hour play is 
performed in one hour, the plot gets 
lost in the shuffle, the whole per- 
formance will make no sense. And if 
the constantly recurring _ station- 
breaks are prolonged by the heaped- 
up commercials, the most beautiful 
play or symphony will be turned into 


a sorry mess. The British have shown 
that great works can be performed 
over the air with dignity and perfect 
artistic effect. It is a sad day when 
we cannot at least equal the British 
in a field of artistry. 

The Post editorial gives a good 
account of the bouts which Oren 
Harris, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, has fought against pay 
television. It reports that nine bills 
were introduced into the last Con- 
gress forbidding the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to authorize 
any free-enterpriser to try out pay 
television. Competition is the life of 
our industrial system. Every poli- 
tician is prepared to die for it. But 
not here. In this sacred field, where 
the fine arts give their all in the 
service of advertising, there shall be 
but one way of doing things. If any 
outsider tries to come in with some- 
thing new, pass a law. Tell him to 
stay out. In this part of our life the 
old American idea of an equal chance 
for everyone has been repealed. 

We all know that the various pay 
systems may not work. It is quite 
possible that after a year or two of 
trial they will be discarded and for- 
gotten. That sort of thing has often 
happened. But suppose it does hap- 
pen. The investors who put up the 
money will lose. Why should they 
not be allowed to lose? How can 
Congress pass a law to keep them 
from making bad investments? 

The Post editorial failed to men- 
tion what seems to me to be the most 
serious aspect of this problem. Mem- 
bers of Congress are receiving hun- 
dreds of letters urging them to op- 
pose any change in our television 
system. At first they paid little at- 
tention. They are used to letters from 
cranks. But soon the mail became so 
mountainous that its sources had 
to be looked into. What was dis- 
covered, naturally, was that these 
urgent pleas come from the neighbor- 
hood of the broadcasting companies 
and the great advertising agencies. 
It is interesting to see who it is 


who is opposed to free enterprise. 
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The U.S. Economy: 





INFLATION 


AND FOREIGN AID 


By Oscar Schnabel 


HE DIRECTION and growth of the United States econ- 
te have become the subject of a growing debate, 
dramatized by the policy conflict between Leon Keyser- 
ling and John Kenneth Galbraith. The outcome of this 
debate will have major consequences for the nation’s 
standard of living and for its capacity to cope success- 
fully with the Soviet economic challenge to the West in 
the less developed parts of the world. 

The debate has centered largely on domestic economic 
questions, overshadowing consideration of the impact of 
our internal economic development on our foreign eco- 
nomic policy. There can be no question, however, that 
the two problems are closely interrelated. 

The major terms of the debate need be only briefly 
restated here. The Keyserling position calls for a 
maximum increase of productivity, a fast-growing Gross 
National Product (GNP), accelerated spending by gov- 
ernment, business and consumers, and constantly rising 
wages and agricultural incomes. Keyserling denies the 
inflationary consequences of these policies, for rises in 
wages and prices would be compensated for, thanks to 
ever-expanding productivity, by the increase of per- 
capita output. In sum, a steadily and fast-growing GNP 
is necessary both for the elimination of poverty at home 
and for the free world’s fight against poverty abroad. 

Galbraith repudiates the sacrosanct nature of the GNP, 
which is a catch-all of essential, more or less desirable, 
trivial and even undesirable goods and. services. He 
speaks of the grave dangers implicit in the production 
of unnecessary goods, which are absorbed by our econ- 
omy only by means of unscrupulous incentives to spend- 
ing above capacity, by exaggerated plant expansion, by 
excessive profit and wage rises, and by inflated consumer 
credit. 

But it is Keyserling’s philosophy that has been ac- 





Oscar SCHNABEL, a former Austrian diplomat and econo- 
mist, has long studied world economic problems closely. 
In a forthcoming issue he will discuss the implications of 
his economic proposals for American living standards. 
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cepted by the Democratic Advisory Council, as witness 
the call by Senator Hubert Humphrey (D.-Minn.), one 
of the Council’s leading members, for a planned annual 
GNP increase of five per cent, which would bring it up to 
a trillion dollars in 1974. 

Now it is a well-established fact that this country’s 
ever-rising productivity has been accompanied by ever- 
rising prices, and Keyserling’s views presage an even 
greater inflationary movement for the future. Some of the 
major factors that would contribute to further infla- 
tionary pressures are the following: 

1, Even if in certain exceptional cases wage rises could 
be kept within the limits of productivity rises, there are 
bound to be wage rises in sectors of the economy where 
there is little or no increase in productivity. We have seen 





SUPERMARKET: RISING PRODUCTIVITY & RISING PRICES 





recent examples of this in transportation and mining. 

2. In basic sectors of the economy, prices and wages 
no longer operate within the rules of a competitive mar- 
ket. This is true not only of our agricultural production. 
but also of all those industries where a few corporations 
are strong enough to increase prices with no consideration 
for fluctuations in demand. The most conspicuous ex- 
ample is the steel industry, where wages and prices have 
been increased during periods when demand, production 
and employment dropped sharply. 

3. Exaggerated expansion of productive capacity. 
though financed out of profits, is ultimately paid for by 
the consumers, in the form of higher prices. The infla- 
tionary character of this system of financing expansion 
is all the more serious in view of the fact that the con- 
sumer has to pay more than twice the cost of such new 
investment—for 52 per cent of the profits retained by in- 
dustries are taxed away by the Government. 

4. The insufficiency of private savings is aggravated 
by the depletion of such savings caused by too much 
consumer credit. As a result, the steady creation of a 
new, inflationary money supply becomes necessary to 
finance the expansion of both production and consump- 
tion. 

The worst part of the story is told in the statistical re- 
sults of inflation. For example, in October 1957, though 
unemployment was ten per cent lower than it had been 
a year earlier, per capita purchasing power was never- 
theless 0.8 per cent lower than at the end of 1956. In 
December 1957, when, in spite of rising unemployment, 
personal income was still $8 billion, or 2.3 per cent, 
higher than a year earlier, per capita purchasing power 
was down by 2.4 per cent. According to Department of 
Labor statistics, from August 1957 to August 1958, 53 per 
cent of the working population increased its purchasing 
power at the expense of the remaining 47 per cent, whose 
purchasing power was reduced as a result of higher liv- 
ing costs. 

The most optimistic economic previews for 1959 ex- 
pect the achievement of a $480 billion GNP by the end 
of the year, with an accompanying rise in living costs of 
only two per cent. But compared with the peak of the 
last boom in August 1957, this growth would not represent 
the slightest real progress. A two per cent rise in the cost 
of living this year, added to the 2.4 per cent rise since 
August 1957, really means that, in terms of August 1957 
dollar-purchasing-power, the 1959 GNP would only have 
the value of $460 billion. Furthermore, by December 
1959 our population is expected to increase by four per 
cent over August 1957, so that the actual physical per 
capita GNP for 1959 will be about 0.5 per cent smaller 
than in August 1957, 

This “progress” will be paid for by a reduction of more 
than $11 billion in the purchasing power of individual 
savings. This is the equivalent of 1.5 per cent of total 
consumer spending during this period. 
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President Eisenhower’s Budget Message and his Re. 
port on the State of the Economy warn againsi infla. 
tion but leave the responsibility for avoiding it to the 
“powerful” leaders of business and labor. But even the 
soundest governmental and Federal Reserve policies can. 





EISENHOWER: LABOR & BUSINESS MUST STOP INFLATION 


not stop inflation so long as any interference in the wages- 
and-prices policies of business and labor is taboo. 

The Democratic Advisory Council stresses that ever- 
increasing productivity is necessary to achieve the basic 
aims of U.S. foreign policy, to meet human needs and re- 
inforce political freedom abroad by reducing want. Actu- 
ally, we only increase poverty abroad by, for example, 
dumping our unwanted over-production without regard 
for the vital interests of other producers, and by curtail- 
ing imports so as to stimulate our ever-growing produc- 
tion. 

Genuine help to our present and potential friends would 
take the form of making their vast potential productive 
powers effective. This could be achieved by building up 
their agricultural and industrial plants, by avoiding com- 
petition with them in their vital markets, by increasing 
their outlets on our market. Surely we only weaken 
other free nations by dumping our farm surpluses on 
world markets and by curtailing imports of metals and 
oil. The most serious of all economic heresies is the be- 
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lief that the continuous and indiscriminate growth of 
our GNP is good for the free world. : 

It is obvious that our subsidized overproduction of 
farm products plays havoc with the economies of agricul- 
tural countries. It also conflicts with the interests of in- 
dustrial countries, which, by importing agricultural prod- 
ucts, provide the means whereby potential customers 
can buy their industrial exports. Ironically, though we 
desire to convince the world of the blessings of the free- 
enterprise system, we hurt our friends by our policy of 
government interference in the overproduction and dump- 
ing of farm goods. 

Propagandists of an ever-steeper rise of the GNP have 
been provided with a new political argument by the re- 
ports of vast economic progress in both the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. But this new argument cannot 
stand unprejudiced analysis. It should be obvious that 
any foreseeable production increase in China is absolutely 
irrelevant to the development of our own economy. The 
real danger in China’s economic progress is in the con- 
trast it might present to other underdeveloped countries. 
But clearly this danger cannot be overcome by an increase 
in our own production or a rise in our living standards. 

The real problem is how to help the underdeveloped 
nations to raise their living standards by increasing their 
production. We do not serve this end by treating them 
as paupers or by feeding them out of our unsaleable sur- 
plus. Instead, we ought to supply them primarily with 
technical and financial aid so as to build up their agri- 
cultural and industrial plant. 

As for Soviet economic expansion, it may be hoped that 
the better housed, clothed and fed the Russians are, the 
less the Soviet leaders would be inclined to risk a war. We 
should therefore welcome, rather than fear, a closing of 
the gap between the two nations’ living standards. The 
same might be said for the prospective expansion of 
Soviet heavy industry. What counts is not the size of the 
industry but the manner in which it develops. The more 
steel they use for construction of consumer industries and 
for the production of durable consumer goods, the more 
normal and less warlike they are likely to become. 

All we can hope for is a gradual transformation of the 
totalitarian Soviet system into democratic socialism. And 
there can be little doubt that rising living standards will 
create a better atmosphere for such a transformation than 
would widespread want. It goes without saying, of course, 
that as long as totalitarian rule persists in the Soviet 
bloc, we must devote as much of our GNP as is necessary 
to the protection of our security and freedom, regardless 
of cost. 

The drive to increase our GNP to a trillion dollars 
within 15 years overlooks the grave danger of the deple- 
tion of our raw materials. Just during the past year, the 
U. S. alone used nearly two-fifths of the world’s energy 
consumption, which involved enormous quantities of oil, 
gas and coal. We consumed 32 per cent of the free world’s 
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natural rubber and approximately 80 per cent of the 
world’s synthetic rubber, and nearly two-fifths of the 
world’s tin consumption. These figures are typical of our 
rate of consumption of raw materials. 

Now, our ambition to increase our GNP to a phe- 
nomenal level means that our need for raw materials will 
grow disproportionately. But this objective is hardly to be 
reconciled with our foreign policy aim of increasing pro- 
duction and consumption all over the non-Communist 
world. For the more we succeed in this latter aim, the 
greater will be the need in other countries for basic raw 
materials, It would be the part of wisdom and foresight 
to begin now to conserve our raw material resources for 
the time when there will be a growing demand for them 
from developing foreign industries. Such a policy would 
also require an open door for the importation of raw ma- 
terials, instead of our present exclusionary policies. 

The indiscriminate growth of our GNP, with no con- 
sideration of the merits of its components, contains one 
other grave implication for our foreign economic policy: 
It would leave no room for a wise foreign investment 
policy. At present, domestic consumers are induced to 
spend as much as possible at rising price levels. At this 
rate, both the purchasing and financial power of their 
accumulated savings are reduced; similarly, the amount 
of current gross savings is diminished through increas- 
ing consumer credit. As a result, in our highly-praised 
“people’s capitalism” ever larger sectors of the popula- 
tion have become debtors instead of capitalists. 

The real drawback, in terms of our foreign economic 
policy, is that there are insufficient savings available for 
portfolio financing of foreign production needs. The little 
we do in this area is restricted to inflationary government 
spending or the extension of big business activities 
abroad. Rightly or wrongly, both of these methods are 
vilified abroad as “neo-colonialism” or “economic ag- 
gression,” evoking resentment rather than appreciation. 

Our own economic history should teach us better. Be- 
fore World War I, foreign portfolio investment was a 
great help to our economic development. If the then- 
prosperous nations of Europe had adopted our contem- 
porary means of increasing consumption, they would have 
had much less money available to help in building up 
this country’s economy. We can be thankful that Eng- 
land and the countries of Western Europe remained free 
of the blessings of our economy of waste. 

By neglecting the impact of our national economic 
policy on our foreign relations, we play into the hands 
of our Communist adversaries, who seem to have the 
ability and will to adjust their economy to the aims of 
their aggressive foreign policy. If our democracy proves 
unwilling or unable to give primacy to our basic na- 
tional interests rather than to special interests, if we con- 
sider ever-increasing abundance more important than 
sacrifices for the sake of our future security and well- 
being, then we are in danger of losing the battle. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


EFORE THE OUTBREAK of the 

Second World War, Adolf Hit- 
ler had worked out a well-defined 
strategy of terror, a method of im- 
posing his will by alternating violent 
intimidation with pretenses of sweet 
reasonableness. One day der Fuehrer 
would sound off in a tempest of 
raging denunciation and _ threats. 
aimed at the Czechs, the Poles or 
whoever might be the immediate ob- 
ject of his aggressive policy. The 
next he would coo like a dove, telling 
a visiting delegation of foreign war 
veterans that, as an old soldier, he 
abhorred the very thought of war. 

Nikita Khrushchev, following in 
Stalin’s footsteps, is not unlike Hitler 
in his foreign policy methods. Soviet 
official statements are a queer amal- 
gam of professions of devotion to 
peace in the abstract with violent 
threats designed to enforce specific 
aims of aggression. Khrushchev’s 
ultimatum to the Western powers to 
quit Berlin within six months. con- 
tained in his note of November 27. 
was about as irresponsible a piece 
of warmongering as could be im- 
agined. 

When the response to this piece 
of flagrant blackmail was an em- 
phatic no, with no quavering reserva- 
tions from Bonn, Washington, Lon- 
don and Paris, the characteristic next 
step was to dispatch the cunning and 
agile Anastas Mikoyan to the United 
States on a good-will tour. 

Mikoyan did his best (and his best 
was pretty good, from a technical 
standpoint) to rub his American 
hosts the right way. He praised 
American gadgets and _ industrial 
achievements, investigated such typi- 
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The Kremlin's Gold 


Brick Salesman 





cally American installations as super- 
markets and motels, gave a_ stick 
of Russian candy to a receptive baby. 

He exposed himself to free and 
sometimes sharp questioning. But 
what he had to sell was nothing but 
verbal gold bricks. He repeated, on 
a larger scale, the familiar method 
of the present Soviet Ambassador, 
“Smiling Mike” Menshikov. When 
pressed with hard questions he either 
sidestepped or resorted to most bla- 
tant falsehoods. 

Speaking at United Nations head- 
(and his presence 
there, in view of the Soviet record 
defiance of all 
resolutions on 


quarters very 


of contemptuous 
United Nations 
Hungary was an insult) Mikoyan 
blandly asserted: 

“There is order in Hungary; there 
is culture, production and happiness. 
Recently elections took place. I re- 
cently spoke with leaders in Hungary 
and with Hungarian people. They 
are happy. ... ” 


What 


Hungary’s tens of thousands of dead 


soothing consolation for 
and imprisoned fighters for freedom, 
for the 200,000 Hungarian political 
fugitives! Mikoyan poured out an 
equally liberal dose of soothing syrup 
in connection with the position of 
Jews in the Soviet Union. 

It is a matter of record that Jewish 
theaters, newspapers and publishing 
houses were wiped out under Stalin 
and have not been re-established; 
that Jews are not permitted to leave 
the Soviet Union; that every Soviet 
Jew must carry a passport marked 
Yevrei (the Russian word for Jew). 
Discrimination against Jews (made 
easier by the passport requirement) 


in admission to officers’ training 
schools and diplomatic institutes js 
notorious. But Mikoyan, -with a 
straight face, assured his listeners 
that Jews have their theaters and 
literature and, crowning argument, 
that he himself has many Jewish 
friends. 

There iis some reason to fear that 
the sugary Mikoyan was more ef- 
fective in undermining the American 
will to stand firm on Berlin, and on 
Germany, than the _ blustering 
Khrushchev. In general, the official 
part of his trip was handled pretty 
realistically and reasonably, with 
one exception: John Foster Dulles’s 
remark that free elections are not 
indispensable to German reunifica- 
tion. There may have been legalistic 
or technical grounds for this press 
conference statement. 

But it could easily be construed 
abroad as a lefthanded endorsement 
of the preposterous Soviet scheme 
for “confederation” of their puppet 
administration with the freely 
chosen and representative Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic. 

It was the exuberant private re 
ception of Mikoyan, however, that 
was most discouraging and most po- 
tentially harmful. It gave the sales- 
man of gold bricks the impression 
that the American people know and 
care little about Hungary and the 
true situation in Germany and the 
other issues in the cold war. Some 
kind of medal should be awarded to 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, to Rep- 
Judd, and to 
others who refused to have any- 
thing to do with entertainments in 
honor of a man identified with the 
brutal outrage of Hungary. 

As one heard Cyrus Eaton lead a 
braying chorus of adulation and read 
of standing ovations to this repre- 


resentative Walter 


sentative of a hostile regime, one 
was sadly reminded of Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s diagnosis of the weak- 
ness of a democracy in foreign 
policy: “It cannot combine its meas 
ures with secrecy and it will not 
await their consequences with pa- 
tience.” 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Mind and Market in Academie Life 


By Lionel Trilling 


ERE, GIVEN TO US in as it were a single moment, are 

The Academic Mind (Free Press. $6.50.) and 
The Academic Marketplace (Basic Books. $4.95.). And 
we cannot doubt that they will shortly be followed by 
The Academic Soul and The Academic Marriage; and 
by The Academic Budget, The Academic Infant, The 
Academic Child from Five to Ten; by Counselling the 
Academic Family and by Counselling the Academic 
Family Group (two quite different books); and by 
Academic Characters in American Prose Fiction, 1915- 
1945 and by Ivy Never Sere: A Study of Metrical In- 
novation in American Academic Verse; and by Gentility 
and Hostility: A Study of Guilt, Shame, Anxiety, Rage, 
Depression and Remorse in American Professors Over 
the Age of 35. Not to mention The Full Professor and 
How to Empty Him (comic sketches by an Academic 
Wife) . 

Thus will be signallized in a characteristic American 
way the fact that the university has become a large. 
bulking, salient, ramifying element in our national life 
and that the university or college teacher is a person 
of importance and interest. 

No professor believes this. The professor lives charac- 
teristically by his acute awareness of the peculiar pathos 
of his situation. It is one of the fringe-benefits of his 
underpaid profession that he can suppose that he is 
among the insulted and injured, a marginal man, and 
therefore, according to the modern calculus of morality. 
a morally justified man. In The Academic Mind Paul 
Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens asked their 2,451 aca- 
demic respondents a series of questions designed to elicit 
their estimate of their standing in society. According 
to the professors, their social status is pretty low. (Pro- 
fessors who vote Democratic think it is lower than those 
who vote Republican.) On no other matter, I think. did 








How does the public rate our academicians? And how 
have our professors behaved in the political arena in 
recent years? These are some of the questions sug- 
gested by two new hooks—The Academic Mind and The 
Academic Marketplace—which are examined here by 
Lionel Trilling. A professor of English at Columbia 
University, his books include The Opposing Self, The 
Liberal Imagination and A Gathering of Fugitives. The 
second part of this essay, which deals in detail with 
The Academic Marketplace, will appear next week. 
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the opinions given in the interview so nearly approach 
unanimity. And Professor Lazarsfeld and Dr. Thielens 
speak in confirmation of this view. But there would seem 
to be at least some ground for believing that the estimate 
is not accurate. In an article called “The Fuss About 
Eggheads,” which appeared in the April 1957 issue of 
Encounter, Seymour Martin Lipset raised questions 
about the common belief in Europe and America that 
the American people have little respect for the intellectual 
professions; he cited in support of his view a survey 
made in 1947 by the National Opinion Research Center. 
The survey—of a random sampling of the population— 
produced the following numerically-scaled rating of the 
prestige of certain professions: United States Supreme 
Court Justice, 96; Physician, 93; State Governor, 93; 
Cabinet Member in Federal Government, 92; College 
Professor, 89. The occupations that followed down on 
the scale include: Banker, 88; Member of the Board of 
Directors of a large corporation, 86; Owner of a factory 
that employs about 100 people, 82. 

Dr. Lipset remarks in a footnote that this rating is 
pretty much the same in all countries, including Japan. 
He also says that it was pretty much the same in this 
country in the Twenties. Here I would dissent, offering 
as against the statistics the opinion of what sociologists 
call an Insightful Observer. According to my insightful 
observation, the status of the university or college teacher 
is now notably higher than it was in the Twenties. 

No one now, I think, could possibly succeed with the 
satirical device that H. L. Mencken could count on as 
sure-fire, the use of the titles Professor and Dr. If the 
person whom Mencken wished to make seem of no ac- 
count actually had a right to these titles, the effect was 
considered even funnier and more devastating than if 
he had not. In part what Mencken had in mind was 
the discrepancy between an American Professor or Dr. 
and a real, a German, Professor or Dr. But beyond that 
he meant that anyone connected with a university was 
absurd, intellectually incompetent, pretentious and un- 
aware of what was going on in the world of thought 
and art. 

It was an opinion that was shared by the intellectual 
class, which took it as a truth needing no demonstration 
that the university was hostile to all originality and even 
to common honesty. The university was part of the 
status quo, and a very dull part at that. 





And a very crass part too. Perhaps nothing so dra- 
matically represents the change in opinion to which I 
refer as the characterization by Lazarsfeld and Thielens 
of the university trustee, who used to be thought the 
source as well as the proof of academic corruption. The 
authors imply a dissent from the views of a study of 
university trustees made in the early Thirties in which 
the trustees’ wealth and conservative outlook were 
stressed, the intention of the work being, we gather, to 
suggest that the trustees must naturally serve their ma- 
terial interests by imposing their conservative views 
upon their universities. But Lazarsfeld and Thielens hold 
the trustees of the first-rate private universities in con- 
siderable esteem, speaking of them as being drawn “from 
families greatly concerned with the intellectual in- 
heritance of the nation,” and as “likely to appoint as 
administrators distinguished professors who belong to 
the permissive [i.e. liberal] tradition we have described.” 

To take another matter on which opinion of the uni- 
versity has changed: It is still debatable, I am sure, 
whether or not the academic life is good for a poet or a 
novelist. But no one now thinks, as nearly everyone 
thought in the Twenties, that a university post is sure 
death of the spirit; and the poets and novelists themselves 
take it almost for granted that teaching is the best way 
of arranging for their financial support. Nowadays the 
intellectual is rare indeed who does not look to the uni- 
versity as making the best—or at least the most con- 
venient—-setting for his personal enterprise. 

And this is not to mention that nowadays there 1s very 
little inclination on the part of the public to think of 
the professor as an odd duck, or as ineffectual or especial- 
ly bewildered. I would expect that a survey of the 
popular arts would show that professors are not sup- 
posed to be physically or emotionally deficient: and 
probably they are even thought to be a little wiser and 
a little nicer than the rest of the population. 

The reasons for what I believe to be a radical change 
in the American judgment of the universities cannot be 
gone into here, not because they are especially difficult 
to discover—at least some of them are obvious enough— 
but because any discussion of them must take account 
of so many and such far-reaching changes in our social 
life over the last three or four decades. And of changes 
not only in our own social life but in the social life of 
all the world. I say social life rather than cultural life 
because, as we observe the almost unbelievable prolifera- 
tion of universities in all nations, it is borne in upon 
us that the demand for higher education—let us call it 
that—is primarily a social, or a political, demand, that 
it has far less to do with the mind and the spirit, with 
Bildung, than with power and status, with national and 
class pride, with the training of intellectual groups 
capable of governing and administering. To observe this 
is not to suggest that the modern university departs in 
an essential way from the university of the past. The 





university has always had dealings with social and 
political power and has served as a means of social 
mobility. The difference is simply in degree. 

But that difference in degree is quite large enough 
to make it perfectly plain that the university is essential 
to our social processes. This being so, it is inevitable 
that the profession of university teaching should be 
seen in a new way. No longer can it be thought of as 
virtually a marginal profession. It must be taken at least 
as seriously as the British learned to take their civil 
service. It has become, indeed, something very like a 
new kind of civil service; and as a profession it has come 
to seem to the public far more interesting and attractive 
than our own actual civil service has ever been. The 
recent exasperating flurry of concern over the inadequacy 
of our educational system in comparison with the Rus. 
sians is not needed to substantiate the belief in this 
growing interest, which goes far deeper, I am sure, 
than was indicated by the post-sputnik chatter in the 
daily press. 

The Academic Mind and The Academic Marketplace 
are to be thought of as both the expression and the 
justification of this new interest. 


em STUDY on which The Academic Mind is based 
was undertaken in 1954, the occasion for it being 
a remark made in that year by Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the Fund for the Republic. Mr. Hutchins 
said that the spirit of the American teaching profession 
was being crushed—he meant, of course, by the phe 
nomenon that we used to call McCarthyism. The Lazars 
feld-Thielens study was commissioned by the Fund for 
the Republic, its purpose being to discover “what [Mr 
Hutchins’s] statement meant and by what devices it could 
be proved or disproved.” 

At the time that Mr. Hutchins made his statement | 
shared Sidney Hook’s opinion, which is cited by the 
authors, that the statement expressed an extravagant view 
of the situation. It seemed to me that the liberal intel- 
lectuals of this country, especially the academics, were 
cultivating a rather specious pathos about their situation. 
I had no doubt that McCarthyism—let us use that still- 
unforgotten name for the phenomenon—was not only 
an ugly but a dangerous thing, yet it seemed to me that 
the college and university teachers were exaggerating 
the danger in which they actually stood. I disliked the 
pathos they cultivated not only in itself and because 
it seemed to me to be specious and therefore to derogate 
from the dignity of the teaching profession, but also 
because it had the effect of putting the profession in 
a false relation to Communism. The liberals of the 
academic world responded to McCarthyism’s attack on 
both liberals and Communists by accepting the McCarthy 
position that Communism was the apex of an ascending 
scale of liberalism. Very few of them, I know, aspired 
to reach this apex. And if they had examined the posi 
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tion in any other circumstance than that of McCarthy- 
jsm, they would have refused to countenance it. But in 
the given situation they inclined to accept the amalgam 
of liberalism and Communism and, at least for polemical 
purposes, were not unwilling to take the view that Com- 
munism was in its essence an intellectual position like 
another and that there was in it no taint of conspiracy. 
This false position found its simple and glib formulation 
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in the phrase “anti-anti-Communism.” It was proudly 
enunciated by many a good liberal and it had the effect 
of bringing to an end all thought about the actuality of 
Communism and of making intellectually unrespectable 
any really adverse attitude to Communists. 

I think that I was essentially right in my view of the 
situation. At any rate, my estimate of the danger is not 
seriously challenged by The Academic Mind. And the 
book goes far to support my criticism of the way in 
Which the academic profession responded to the Mc- 
Carthy amalgam of liberalism and Communism. 

I hasten to say that it is by no means the intention 
of The Academic Mind to muster evidence that will have 
the effect of supporting my views. Quite to the contrary 
indeed. The book, in the first impression it makes and 
in all its overt conclusions, substantiates Mr. Hutchins’s 
statement. It does not actually say that the spirit of the 
American teaching profession was crushed, but virtually 
all its evidences goes to show that the spirit of the 
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American teaching profession was for some years sore 
afraid and that the fear which it felt had a deleterious 
effect on its intellectual performance. And it assumes 
that the fear was in direct and realistic proportion to the 
pressures that were exerted upon the teaching profession. 

But it should be pointed out that what The Academic 
Mind investigates and reports on is the judgment made 
by the teachers on the nature and force of the threats 
that were offered to their freedom during the “troubled 
years.” The authors make no attempt to confront this 
subjective fact with a scientifically-based estimate of the 
objective fact, with any investigation of the episodes that 
caused the fear. They do not try to judge the accuracy 
with which the teaching profession estimated the pres- 
sures which were being exerted upon it. I have no 
slightest doubt that there were indeed coercive pressures 
at the time and that in some instances, even in many 
instances, these were great. But The Academic Mind 
permits me to maintain my old skepticism about the 
appropriateness of the teachers’ response to the pres- 
sures because it takes the extremity of the pressures for 
granted and directs its research only upon the subjective 
fact of the teachers’ fear. 

The subjective fact is sufficiently dismaying. There 
can be no two opinions about that. The respondents 
to the Lazarsfeld-Thielens questionnaire were all teachers 
of the social sciences. This intellectual area was chosen 
because the subjects it comprises are bound to be, in 
one degree or another, controversial; they were there- 
fore presumed to invite surveillance and_ eventually 
coercive pressure. The answers to the questions indicate 
that the majority of the teachers believed that during 
the “troubled years” there had been a notable increase 
of pressure upon them to conform to some standard 
opinion which they all recognized. They believed that 
they were under surveillance, of an indirect or a direct 
kind; some believed that they were systematically spied 
on in their classrooms. 

It is not possible to rehearse here all that The Aca- 
demic Mind tells us of the ways in which the teachers 
responded to their sense of this situation and I shall 
limit myself to their behavior in the classroom, to the 
“patterns of caution” they followed. These “patterns of 
caution” were mostly brought into being by the neces- 
sity of talking about Communism or Russia. Some 
teachers avoided these controversial subjects altogether. 
Others “slanted the presentation’ —that is to say, if, in 
a course that involved Soviet Russia, a scholarly work 
or a textbook seemed open to the interpretation of being 
too favorable to Russia, they substituted one that was 
less favorable. They “ ‘balanced’ the presentation” —for 
example, one respondent “made it a practice to follow 
any criticism of the United States with one of Russia. 
And if a favorable reference to Communism was made, 
it was often carefully surrounded with distinctions and 
disclaimers.” Some detached themselves from responsi- 
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bility for their statements. One respondent said, “Every 
time I have to talk about Red China, I always preface 
it with the fact that this is the opinion of Ting Ling; she 
wrote a prize novel about Red China and as she gives 
it, Red China is doing a wonderful thing and really 
going in for reform.” Many took special precautions 
to prevent misunderstanding—not, of course, as any 
careful teacher might do in the normal routine of his 
work and with the students’ intellectual welfare in mind, 
but with the particular purpose of making it less possible 
to suppose that the teacher held an opinion that might 
be disapproved of. 

All this is very ugly, and I can quite understand that 
the mere summary of it will lead many to agree with Mr. 
Hutchins’s statement that the spirit of the American 
teaching profession bas been crushed. I am still not 
inclined to come to that conclusion. The academics I 
have met all over the country do not seem crushed. or 
easily crushable; or, if they had indeed been crushed in 
the “troubled years,” they have come nicely back into 
shape again. To be sure, they were not social scientists. 
and perhaps I visited colleges and universities that were 
not fully typical, and in any case I have no intention of 
setting up this particular observation of mine as being 
insightful enough to stand against the accumulated evi- 
dence of The Academic Mind. On that evidence. there 
can be no doubt that something of a grievous sort was 
done to the spirit of the American teaching profession. 
If it was not actually crushed, it was certainly depressed. 
it was surely humiliated. 

It doesn’t (in a sense) matter whether or not the direct 
pressures were really great enough to account for all this 
fear—something accounts for it, something that Ameri- 
can culture must take responsibility for. It may indeed 
be that the teachers were responding directly and ac- 
curately to the actual pressures of McCarthyism. It 
may be—to take an extreme position the other way— 
that the teachers cultivated a sort of mass hysteria of 
masochism. (See. for example, that New England pro- 
fessor who, as the authors say, made a game of his 
coerced situation and carefully chose books of one 
tendency to display in the living-room of his summer 
home in Vermont and books of the opposite tendency 
to display in his city apartment.) But neither assumption 
about the causes of the teachers’ behavior touches on 
the really important question: What was done, long 
before 1945, to the spirit of the American teaching pro- 
fession to make it so adept in finding its “patterns of 
caution” and so bland about reporting them? 

The blandness is appalling. Like so many social scien- 
tists responding with proper cooperativeness to the pro- 
fessional questions of colleagues, the teachers report 
with very little affect—maybe a little bitterness, or a 
little grumpiness, or a little self-pity—that yes, they did 
indeed feel pressures, and that, in response to these 
pressures they behaved in a certain way in their class- 





rooms, slanting the presentation, or balancing the pre. 
sentation, or whatever. I ought to make it plain that | 
am not asking for heroism in their actual conduct. | 
am only wondering why there is no record of some 
sense of outrage. (In fairness, it ought to be said that 
an interview does not make the best circumstance for 
the expression of very strong emotions. The nature of 
the interviewing situation is dealt with in a very in. 
teresting way by David Riesman in a long “field report” 
which forms part of The Academic Mind.) 

For I have the impression—which must seem odd when 
put into conjunciion with my opinion that the teachers 
overestimated the force of the pressures directed upon 
them—that the teachers feel that they were required 
to submit to an experience that was certainly unpleasant 
but that is entirely expectable in America or any 
democracy: They had been required to conform to 
popular opinion, or to popular prejudice. At no point 
do any of the responses suggest that the pressures in 
this instance had been exerted upon a very special group, 
upon scholars, upon men of mind. Indeed, nothing is 
more striking than the teachers’ inability to think of 
themselves as special in any way—as special because they 
are superior, as special because they have a certain 
relation to ideas, as special because they are committed 
to certain ideas. They feel that their civil and social 
rights have been tampered with, that their personal in- 
tegrity has been diminished. But no respondent suggests 
that, through him, the great discipline of History, or 
of Economics, or Sociology, or Anthropology, has been 
insulted. The personal grievance runs—not very intensely 
—through the book. But no respondent feels that in his 
person Mind itself has been belittled and mocked. 


[ WE DO AGREE with Hutchins’s opinion that the 
spirit of the American teaching profession has been 
crushed, we shall be resting in a mere ritualistic liberal- 
ism if we do not ask why it was crushable. Perhaps the 
answer is suggested by the formulation of a projected 
sociological study which Lazarsfeld mentioned recently 
in his report on the present condition of sociology in 
Poland. A group of Polish sociologists proposed to 
answer this question (Lazarsfeld seems to have found 
it as engaging as I do): “How much inequality is ac- 
tually needed to keep a society going?” How much 
sense of specialness—call it superiority if you want to 
be sour about it—is needed to keep an intellectual pro- 
fession going? Nowhere along the line of their develop- 
ment and training, it would seem, were these American 
teachers taught that, by reason of their abilities and 
their studies and their devotion, they made a group apart 
and had the right to claim for themselves—not legally 
hut morally—certain immunities and privileges. No- 
where were they taught that they stood in a special rela- 
tion to Mind. 


The Academic Mind is an enormously instructive 
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book, but it would have taught us still better if it had 
drawn out in an explicit way the massive irony of its 
title. For the fact is that The Academic Mind takes no 
direct account of mind. It surveys all grades of insti- 
tutions, and the authors are of course under no illusion 
about the educational standards of some of them or 
about the mental powers of some of the teachers inter- 
viewed. But I wish that they had not been so determined- 
ly objective in their reporting of the replies, that they 
had made critical observations on the intellectual content 
of certain of the answers to their questions. They would 
then not have left us with the impression that whoever 
undertakes to defend the teaching profession from coer- 
cive pressures must commit himself not only to the de- 
fense of intelligence and truth but also to the defense 
of slovenliness and irresponsibility. 

For instance, I should have liked to have found in 
The Academic Mind an analysis of the intellectual 
standards which the “patterns of caution” suggest. One 
of the respondents, telling about how cautious he had 
to be in his seminar, cites the occasion when one of 
his students estimated the number of slave-laborers in 
Russia at a “ridiculous” figure, and although this figure 
was known to be in error by another student and by the 
professor himself, the other student feared to make the 
correction and the professor was under such constraint 
that he made the correction only because he felt it was 
his moral duty to do so “even at the risk of being thought 
pro-Soviet.” The number of prisoners in Russian slave- 
labor camps has not uncommonly been set at 15,000,000; 
some scholars say it is less, but the most conservative 
figure yet offered is 7,000,000. What figure did the 
mistaken student offer that was “ridiculous?” What 
figure could the professor have proposed that would 
have made him seem “pro-Soviet?”—could it have been 
that mere 7,000,000? 

Again, as an example of “slanting the presentation,” 
we are told that a trend to conformity is shown by the 
fact that where formerly a professor might have assigned 
to his class John Maynard’s book on Russia, he now 
chooses W. W. Rostow’s. Ought we not be given some 
information about the two books so that we may form 
a judgment on the extent of the intellectual surrender 
that this teacher was forced to make? It is at least worth 
knowing that Maynard’s Russia in Flux appeared in 
1941, his The Russian Peasant in 1942 and that Rostow’s 
The Dynamics of Soviet Society appeared in 1953. Should 
we be left to draw the almost inevitable conclusion that 
Rostow is inferior in scholarship to Maynard? I believe 
that no scholar would say so, although I believe that 
all scholars of Soviet history remember Maynard as the 
man who argues with great vigor that there never was 
a famine in the Ukraine in the early Thirties. 

Then there is the series of questions having to do 
with how the teacher might respond to the scheduling 
of a lecture on the campus by Owen Lattimore, and to 
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the president’s forbidding that lecture. The questions 
are intended to elicit answers which will gauge the 
teacher’s sensitivity to the issue of freedom of speech 
and his staunchness in defense of it. They do nothing 
to test how much political intelligence the teacher can 
show in his judgment of a complex and ambiguous situa- 
tion like the Lattimore case. A teacher who, on the 
evidence of the hearings, had formed an adverse 
opinion of Lattimore’s conduct—as I did—might find 
that he had very complicated feelings indeed when called 
upon to carry on a free-speech fight that centered on 
Lattimore. 

Again there is that unhappy man who, in order to 
detach himself from personal responsibility for his judg- 
ments, always prefaced his remarks about Red China 
with the statement (“the fact”) that the opinion he was 
offering was that of Ting Ling in her (prize) novel. It 
is wrong, it is shameful, that this man should have 
been made to think it necessary to employ this dull and 
shabby subterfuge. But is it not also wrong and shameful 
that the man who can say “. . . And as she gives it, Red 
China is doing a wonderful thing and really going in 
for reform,” should be teaching a social science in a 
college? 

I do not doubt that the authors believe this too. | 
wish that their desire for objectivity—I suppose it was 
that—had not kept them from expressing their belief. 
For it seems to me that by avoiding comment in this 
and other instances, they are in effect confirming the 
liberal American public in its supposition that there is 
a kind of essential intellectual virtue in expressing “per- 
missive” judgments on certain subjects, no matter how 
inadequate to the facts these judgments may be, no 
matter how indifferent the scholarship on which they are 
based. (Very likely the authors are right in their con- 
clusion that the more “permissive” a professor is, the 
more intelligent he is, or the other way around. But 
somewhere in The Academic Mind I should have liked 
to have found some basis for believing that it was possible 
for a “permissive” professor to be a staunch, principled, 
vocal anti-Communist. ) 

Professor Lazarsfeld and Dr. Thielens do not conceive 
it to be part of their enterprise to ask why the American 
teaching profession behaved as it did during the “trou- 
bled years,” why its spirit was crushed—or to conceive 
of any reason other than the force of the coercive pres- 
sures as measured by the response of the teachers. If 
they had looked for reasons beyond this, I can scarcely 
doubt that they would have proposed the insufficiency 
of professional pride, the lack of a felt connection with 
an intellectual tradition, the failure to imagine a special 
relation to mind. They do not speak of these things, but 
they offer an abundance of evidence which allows the 
reader to conceive of them and—I hope—to speak of 
them. 

(To be continued next week) 








Latin America’s Social Revolution 


Political Change in Latin America. 
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IT Is CUSTOMARY, almost trite, to 
say that Latin America “has no mid- 
dle class.” But, as Professor Johnson 
makes eminently clear in this study, 
there are now strong and _ sizable 
“middle sectors” which stand be- 
tween the old-fashioned land-owning 
aristocracy and the great mass of 
agricultural and urban laborers. They 
have, indeed, held the balance of 
power in five of the most important 
nations of Latin America—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Mex- 
ico—for a generation or more. 

The groups of which the author is 
talking are heterogeneous. He notes 
that “Clearly, the middle sectors are 
anything but a compact social layer. 
They do not fulfill the central condi- 
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tion of a class: their members have 
no common background of experi- 
ence. On the contrary, among them 
are representatives of nearly the en- 
tire cultural and economic range. 
Members of old Spanish and Portu- 
guese families co-exist with mestizos, 
mulattoes, Negroes and newcomers 
from Europe. Some are members of 
the middle sectors because of their 
intellectual attainments; some, be- 
cause they have combined education 
and manual labor in proportions that 
meet the standards of those middle 
sector elements that still look askance 
at men who depend upon their hands 
for a livelihood; others, more because 
of their wealth than because of their 
learning. Property owners are asso- 
ciated with persons who have never 
possessed property and have little 
prospect of ever operating their own 
businesses.” 

The middle sectors are associated 
particularly with the rise of industri- 
alization and of the governmental 
bureaucracy. Their program is one 
of economic and political national- 
ism, of social reform and labor legis- 
lation, of popular education and of 
the extension of political rights to 
ever-wider elements of the popula- 
tion. 

The middle groups have sought to 
change certain of the political tradi- 
tions of the area. They have tended 
to form and support ideological po- 
litical parties. They have been skep- 
tical of the virtues or efficacy of 
personalist politics and the traditional 
emphasis on the “caudillo,” the man 
on horseback. 

The middle groups would not have 
been able to exert the influence which 
they have had in recent decades if 
they had not had allies in other 
groups. An alliance between them 
and the urban working classes has 


thus been characteristic of middle. 
sector political activity. Allies among 
the military have also played a sig. 
nificant political role. The author, 
however, has some doubt about the 
future of these alliances, particularly 
in their relationship with the organ- 
ized workers, whose interests clash in 
a number of areas with those of the 
middle elements. 

After describing in general terms 
what he means by the “middle sec. 
tors,” and outlining the nature of 
their political program and activity, 
Johnson sketches the role which these 
elements have played in the five ma- 
jor countries since World War I. In 
each of these nations, the middle sec- 
tors have broken the political domi- 
nance of the old aristocrats, although 
they have adapted their strategy and 
tactics to the different circumstances 
of each country. 

Generally, these discussions are 
very illuminating and bear out the 
author’s thesis. Only in the Brazilian 
section, it seems to me, Johnson 
underrates the importance of the 
Getulio Vargas revolution of 1930 
as a triumph of the middle groups. 
He fails to note the role of the young 
military men who assisted Vargas 
and who, during the previous decade, 
had been the most outspoken advo- 
cates of the “middle-sector” philoso- 
phy and later occupied a key posi 
tion in the Vargas regime. 

Those who believe that Latin Amer: 
ica is “not ready for democracy,” of 
that politics in that area degenerate 
into a mere struggle among charis 
matic leaders, could learn much by 
reading Johnson’s book. It contrib- 
utes a great deal to an understanding 
of the real significance of the social 
revolution that is now taking place 
in the nations south of the Rio 
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ONE OF THE GALAXY of France’s 
postwar premiers, Edgar Faure 
visited Red China in 1956 at the in- 
yitation of the Peking Government. 
This book is the result of his five- 
week visit. 

It is not an account of his journey, 
which would have been interesting, 
no doubt. Instead, the French visitor 
sets himself the treacherous and stag- 
gering task of making a comprehen- 
sive analysis in some 200 pages of 
Communist China. He takes on, 
among others, the problem of “Com- 
munism in the Chinese way,” the de- 
sign and operation of Peking’s 
“united front” policy, the intricate 
Cheng Feng, or rectification, cam- 
paign and the “hundred flowers and 
hundred schools” movement, the com- 
plicated question of Chinese economy 
and the entire controversial issue of 
East-West relations. 

Now this is a task which normally 
requires an intimate knowledge of 
China’s past and present and a stay 
in the country of more than five 
weeks, As the author himself admits, 
“It is difficult enough for a visitor 
from the West both to understand the 
general ferment and to find out what 
there is new that could justify it,” 
and “the peculiar logic of Chinese 
Communism has no relation to west- 
ern logic.” 

The French Radical party leader 
is quite impressed with Red China, 
so impressed that he laments the fact 
that “judicially and diplomatically, 
for a great part of the West, Mao 
Tse-tung and the China of Mao Tse- 
tung do not exist.” 

His concern for Red China is clear- 
ly reflected in the allegorical theme 
of the serpent and the tortoise, the 
names of two promontories facing 
each other on the Yangtze River at a 
point where a gigantic bridge was 
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constructed in 1957 to link the tri- 
city area of Wuchang, Hankow and 
Hanyang. Faure does not actually 
explain this allegory until the last 
page of the book where he leaves his 
readers with these questions: “Are 
capitalism and Communism going to 
face each other indefinitely and watch 
one another like these two promon- 
tory figures from the opposite sides 
of a liquid frontier? Or are we to 
admit that they correspond to dif- 
ferent stages of the technical life of 
humanity and that it is possible to 
establish a link between the one and 
the other? Between East and West, 
as between the Serpent and the Tor- 
toise, are we to throw a bridge? So 
that one day ‘men will forget that 
once was here an 
chasm.’ ” (sic.) 

The French leader wants a bridge 
to be built and he has a ready blue- 
print for its construction: To placate 
Peking by settling the problem of 
Formosa as soon as possible. “Our 


impassable 


principal trump, at the moment, is 
to renounce a fiction.” 

Faure’s suggestion should, of 
course, surprise no one. What is puz- 
zling is his logic. He argues that “for 
China, the main question, or to be 
more exact the key question, is For- 
mosa,” and that once the problem of 
Formosa is settled, “everything would 
be very different.” Can the entire 
issue between Peking and the West 
be as simple as that? The author ap- 
parently believes so. 

Throughout the book Faure urges 
the West to advocate “a fresh policy, 
more open, more assured and bolder 
. .. toward the Communist countries 
(and China in particular.)” Sugges- 
tions such as the following illustrate 
his reasoning: “China must be aided 
in the immense effort which her peo- 
ple are making to get out of the rut 
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of backwardness that has existed for 
several centuries. . . . She must be 
helped to accomplish her moderniza- 
tion, for only that modernization can 
bring her closer to us, economically 
and politically.” 

The reader is led to believe that 
the French visitor is quite favorably 
impressed with Mao. “There is some- 
thing of the humanist in this revolu- 
tionary,” Faure recalls. “That alone 
is enough to explain certain original 
aspects of Chinese Communism.” 

Yet the French leader’s impres- 
sions of Red China do not suggest a 
total approval of the Mao regime. 
He is too experienced and practical 
a politician to be intoxicated merely) 
by the words and obvious successes 
of Peking. He challenges seriously 
such common fallacies as “Commu- 
nism in China cannot be pure Com- 
munism.” He realizes that “Com- 
munism in China is sharply distin- 
guished from Communism in the So- 
viet Union, but it is by methods. 
stages and institutions, not by aims 
or doctrines.” He is also sure that 
“China will not diverge from the path 
of political dictatorship and collective 
economy and that there is no indica- 
tion of any third way.” 

Faure’s desire for a policy of 
reconciliation with Communist China 
appears to be based on two strong 
convictions. First, to quote the author 
again, “China is passionately devoted 
to peace, for what other country. 
eager to make up for such immense 
backwardness by a superhuman ef- 
fort, has such need of peace?” Sec- 
ond, such a policy is the “policy of 
the best chance.” “The Chinese know 
how to wait,” Faure warns and “their 
waiting is an active waiting which 
makes time work for them.” 

The first point is debatable, but the 
second seems to have some truth. For 
the past few years at least, time seems 
to have worked for Peking. 

Specialists on Chinese Communism 
will probably find little in this book 
that is new. However, the material 
has value as a record of the impact 
made by Red China on an ex-states- 
man of France. 
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Writing Light Verse. 
By Richard Armour. 
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RICHARD ARMOUR’S _ first 
poem appeared in THE New LEADER 
—“By all means!” I said then, “Let’s 
print it’—I have long and delight- 
edly watched his progress. I have 
found few chinks 
Thus, it is a pleasure to recommend 


SINCE 


in his armour. 
his renewed reflections on the art and 
practice of light versifying. These 
serious, if not too sober, thoughts of 
a gifted practitioner are dotted with 
samples of successful verse. both 
that of other masters as well as his 
own. 

The practice of writing light verse 
is discussed under its various as- 
pects, from the finding of an idea 
through its expression and titling to 
the final quest of a market. Always 
there are words of wit and wisdom. 
By frequently giving an earlier ver- 
sion of one of his own poems, then 
the change that supplied the punch 
and enabled the sale, Armour en- 
courages the aspirant to continue his 
travail. One of his chapter heads 
says “Easy Doesn’t It.” Amid his 
“Title Tattle” are lists of titles involv- 
ing five different kinds of wordplay 
(not all at once!). There is also the 
title that is longer than the poem: 
“A Gardener’s Observation on the 
Truly Terrible Results of the Original 
Sin”: 

“There wasn’t a weed in/The Gar- 

den of Eden.” 

While there are thus many illus- 
trations of light versifying, to teach 
the art is more difficult than to en- 
courage the practice. Hints as to tech- 
nique are amply supplied; the versi- 
fier can learn; the poet, as has been 
remarked, must be born. The fun 
with tricky rhymes—and the finding 
of them. as when the notion that “even 
royal highnesses have trouble with 
their sinuses” gave being to an 18- 
line piece of triple rhymes—and final 
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cappings of climax spring from a 
combination of the writer’s arduous 
endeavor and inborn and long-bred 
personality. 

On one point I should like to join 
issue with the author. He refers to 
the “verbose versifying” of Thomas 
Love Peacock and the “labored open- 
ing” of a poem by C. S. Calverley. 
True, these are not in the hurried or 
clipped mode of our moment— 
though we do linger for an Ogden 
Nash. But to declare that “the old- 
time jingle masters, full of prunes and 
prosody, are pretty tedious reading 
today”—are those “prunes” there for 
the alliteration?—is to preen and 
prophesy one’s own soon oblivion. 

I still enjoy reading how Jack 
found that beans may go back on a 
chap, “The Sycophantic Fox and the 
Gullible Raven,” and others of the 
leisurely school of light verse. Not to 
mention W. S. Gilbert, whom 
Armour lists as a surviving excep- 
tion. I think much of these earlier 
writers will still be read when the 
verses pointing out that, say, Mr. 
Eisenhower’s first breaking ninety at 
golf is more important than the first 
break of the sputnik into outer space, 
are gathering dust on undisturbed 
shelves. 

Armour will properly retort that 
the best light verse dwells not on the 
passing events of its day but among 
the contemporary manifestations of 
permanent foibles and functionings. 
While he has himself given us many 
examples of the former sort, he has 
also provided ample store of the more 
lasting. His book -on Writing Light 
Verse is a combination anthology and 
guide to the best. Oh yes, the chant 
that lingers in my head since boy- 
hood has a negative in its first line: 
“Tt wasn’t the cough that carried him 
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JAMES 


HAVE A CONFESSION to make. Al- 
| though I have an abiding antipa- 
thy to fads, I have now decided that 
stereo is here to stay. 

I was pretty much of a hold-out 
against hi-fi in its more extreme mani- 
festations, largely because of the 
antics of that lunatic fringe which 
always seems to infect any new tech- 
nological development in the record- 
ing industry. The sort of thing I 
mean is pretty well summed up by 
a vintage George Price cartoon that 
appeared in the New Yorker. It shows 
a gentleman with a rapt expression, 
his ear glued to an obviously expen- 
sive record unit, the while his wife 
is complaining to a friend: “Twenty- 
five-hundred dollars for 
changer, and what does he play? 
Cohen on the telephone!” 

This has always been the problem 


a record 


with a distressingly large percentage 
of the people who go in for hi-fi 
ina big way. They are so entranced 
with the reproduction that they are 
all too often completely oblivious to 
the quality of the performance which 
is being reproduced, or even to what 
is being reproduced. In the most 
recent record catalogues, you can 
still find such objets d’art as Voices 
of the Satellites, A Farewell to Steam 
(recordings of steam engines) and 
Sport Cars in Stereo (“Spectacular 





adventure in sound and motion”). 

It is all too easy to make fun of 
such grotesqueries (indeed, the ad- 
vertising copy describing them often 
serves as its own parody). But there 
is a much more serious difficulty 
about the craze for high-fidelity re- 
production, whether in monaural or 
stereo, which cannot be answered as 
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easily or obviously. Basically, it 
boils down to the question: Would 
you rather have first-rate reproduc- 
tion of a second-rate performance or 
second-rate reproduction of a first- 
rate performance? Or, to put it an- 
other way, do you regard a record 
as a technical toy or as the means 
of preserving, and reproducing at 
will, a particular performance in 
which the music and the performance 
are of first importance? 

Last year, I commented favorably 
upon one of Angel’s “Great Record- 
ings of the Century” series which 
featured Alfred Cortot, Jacques Thi- 
baud and Pablo Casals in a perform- 
ance of Joseph Haydn’s Trio No. 1 
in G Major, recorded in 1927 (Angel 
COLH 12). I have no doubt that 
a hi-fi buff would find much to criti- 
cize about the technical aspects of 
this particular recording. But all 
flaws admitted, I would rather own 
this recording than a_ technically 
flawless record of the same piece 
played by some amateur trio. 

Stereo. fortunately, is avoiding 
so far most of the excesses that all 
too often characterized hi-fi. Obvi- 
ously, many of the greatest recorded 
performances are permanently lost 
to stereo. But the music that is being 
recorded is excellent and it is being 
done by today’s top-flight artists. 
Furthermore, although special equip- 
ment is required to play stereo rec- 
ords, the new stereo equipment will 
play monaural records without dam- 
age (but please note that monaural 
equipment cannot handle stereo discs) 
and with excellent reproduction. 

The stereo revolution is no gradual 
affair like the change-over from the 


old 78 RPMs to long-playing records 
—a change which took several years, 
with a number of minor skirmishes 
and counter-movements along the 
way. The emergence of stereo has 
been abrupt. Just a few months ago, 
stereo releases took up only a few 
pages in the monthly catalogues. To- 
day, they occupy almost three times 
the space needed to list new monaural 
releases and, as a coup de grace, both 
Angel and London records are being 
released only in stereo as of the be- 
ginning of 1959. Obviously further 
resistance is fruitless. 

Since my capitulation, I have been 
getting stereo discs in such numbers 
that it will be some weeks before I 
can get my bearings again. I shall 
be devoting more and more of my 
column to stereo, but I should like 
to begin by calling attention to one 
of the best of the stereo albums to 
reach me in recent weeks: Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni (Cesare Siepi, Fer- 
nando Corena, Anton Dermota, Suz- 
anne Danco, Lisa Della Casa, Hilde 
Gueden, Vienna State Opera Chorus 
and the Vienna Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Joseph Krips—London 
OSA 1401), the greatest opera by 
the greatest of composers. 

The same performance is also avail- 
able on monaural records, and if you 
want a good example of what stereo 
can do, compare the two. Both are 
great, but the stereo version has an 
added richness that can be matched 
only by actually hearing the opera in 
a stage performance. 

There are now two complete ver- 
sions of Don Giovanni available and, 
while it’s a bit unfair to compare the 
monaural recording with George Lon- 
don and the Glyndbourne Orchestra 
(Epic 4SC—6010) with the newer 
stereo version, it seems to me that 
Siepi brings a greater flexibility to 
the title role, while never losing 
sight of the deeper qualities that 
make the Don such a fascinating 
figure. I find his the more satis- 
factory of the two recordings. With 
this album, London Records has put 
out a real prize package. It’s a won- 
derful way to introduce stereo. 
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KHRUSHCHEV 


“Politics and Planning in the Soviet Empire 
—2,” by Fritz Schenk and Richard Lowenthal 
(NL, January 12), relates facts previously 
unknown in the West to the significant prob- 
lems of Soviet politics with the incisiveness 
which we have come to expect in Lowenthal’s 
writings. I believe the following statement, how- 
ever, is incorrect: “The view that the ‘secret 
speech’ was forced on a reluctant Khrushchev 
by some last minute maneuvers at _ the 
[Twentieth Party] Congress is untenable in 
the light of the facts’—presumably Schenk’s 
new facts as well as those previously known. 

At the heart of this controversy about the 
circumstances attending the secret speech lies 
disagreement as to Khrushchev’s motives in 
delivering it. The authors argue that Khrush- 
chevy “rehearsed” part of the secret speech at 
a meeting of top satellite leaders some months 
before the Congress, believing it necessary to 
“shock the Party bureaucracy out of its fear 
that any deviation from Stalinist doctrine was 
dangerous.” But if this were really Khrush- 
chev’s motive, did it require him to reveal that 
Stalin used “violence, mass repressions and 
terror,” and executed 70 per cent of the Central 
Committee elected in 1934? The bloody con- 
tents of the secret speech seem grossly dis- 
proportionate to the pale motives which Schenk 
and Lowenthal say led to its delivery. Surely 
it was not necessary to portray Stalin as one 
of history’s worst monsters to prove that he 
was sometimes wrong. 

The key theme of the secret speech is not 
Stalin’s fallibility but his criminal madness: 
“His persecution mania reached unbelievable 
We learn that two decades of 
purge and terror had their origin in Stalin’s 


dimensions.” 


abnormal personality. There was no reason to 
fear a personal dictator, Khrushchev in effect 
told the assembled Congress, unless he were 
mad. Khrushchev’s chief motive in delivering 
the secret speech, I believe, was to offer the 
Congress a pledge and a guarantee that they 
would not suffer the fate of Stalin’s early sup- 
porters, nor would the country experience a 
new terror, if they permitted him to aggrandize 
his already predominant power. 

The new evidence, that Khrushchev revealed 
Stalin’s crimes to satellite leaders in mid-1955, 
while extremely interesting does not affect the 
argument. We already knew from the secret 
speech that during 1955 a number of Stalin’s 
victims were posthumously rehabilitated. More- 
over, in the days before the Congress the Soviet 
press strongly intimated that the “cult of 
Stalin” was under attack. Khrushchev, then, 
was willing to reveal Stalin’s terrible crimes 
to a small circle of leaders, just as he was 


willing to deflate the “miracle-working hero” 
in his opening address to the Congress. But 
he was “reluctant” to attack Stalin as a bloody 
tyrant before the Congress and the nation; 
this is what was “forced on [him] by some last 
minute maneuvers at the Congress.” I tried to 
reconstruct these maneuvers in my book, The 
Rise of Khrushchev, from the substantial eyj- 
dence of uncertainty and contention regarding 
Stalin’s rate in the weeks before the Congress 
and at the Congress itself. 

Subsequent events, I think, have tended to 
confirm the hypothesis that the secret speech 
was an important tactical maneuver in Khrush- 
chev’s rise to dictatorship. He succeeded in 
purging his rivals, despite Stalin’s demonstra. 
tion of how terribly a leader may rule once 
he has eliminated countervailing powers, 
Whether delivery of the secret speech has de. 
prived Khrushchev of the ultimate sanctions 
by which Stalin maintained his dictatorship, 
and whether he stands in need of such sane 
tions, has yet to be seen. 
Washington, D.C. Myron Rusa 
Richard Lowenthal replies: 

In our articles, Fritz Schenk and I claimed 
no more than that the need to destroy the 
myth of Stalin’s infallibility by a shock in 
order to revive the ruling Party was “one of 
his [Khrushchev’s] motives” for making the 
secret speech. I fully agree with Myron Rush’s 
cogent arguments for thinking that another 
motive—quite possibly, as he thinks, the “chief 
motive”—was “to offer the Congress a_ pledge 
and a guarantee that they would not suffer 





the fate of Stalin’s early supporters, nor would 
the country experience a new terror, if they 
permitted him to aggrandize his already pre 
dominant power.” I am on record as_ having 
expressed the same view when the speech 
first became known. 

I part company with Rush when he as 
sumes that the need for such a “guarantee” 
was only borne in on a reluctant Khrushchev 
during the Congress itself. The decisive evr 
dence on that—Khrushchev’s 
satellite Party leaders on his return from Bel- 
grade in 1955—to which reference was made 
come from 
British im 
to a participant of the 
shortly afterward. This 
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in our second article, does not 
Schenk, but from a trustworthy 
formant who talked 
meeting in 
informant was unable to publish the facts at 


question 


the time, and he cannot publicly give his name 
even now for fear of endangering his source. 
But he has now authorized me to publish the 
following full account of what he was told: 
“On the way back from Belgrade, in 1955, 
Khrushchey and Bulganin stopped in Sofia, 
where they addressed a day-long meeting of 
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Bulgarian Party functionaries. The audience 
at this meeting consisted of about 300 people; 
the full Central Committee, the members of 
the Government, senior officials in Government 
departments and agencies, and senior Govern- 
ment and party officials from the regions, 

“In the morning session the meeting was 
addressed by Bulganin, who gave a long re- 
port on the international setting of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav dispute, reviewed its course at the 
level of state relations, and explained why 
the diplomatic posture of the Communist bloc 
toward Yugoslavia had to be altered. 

“At the next session Khrushchev discussed 
the ideological setting of the dispute and went 
on to deal with the collapse of ‘Leninist prac- 
tice’ under Stalin. In terms very similar to 
those used several months later in the secret 
speech at the 20th Congress, he traced the 
course of the terror from the 1934 Party Con- 
gress, dealt with Stalin’s war record and post- 
war diplomacy, and described in some detail 
the internal situation which faced the collec- 
tive leadership when it took over after Stalin’s 
death. He made specific mention of the liquida- 
tion of Party leaders (only those rehabilitated 
at the 20th Congress, not the Trotskyites) and 
stated that a full examination of their cases 
was now being made and that a report would 
be made to the Soviet Party Congress when 
it assembled. 

“In the subsequent discussion the question 
was asked: ‘Why was nothing done to prevent 
these crimes?’ Khrushchey then explained at 
length what had happened to Voznesensky. The 
details of his account seem to have been tai- 
lored to the particular balance of the moment 
within the collective leadership. According to 
Khrushchev, Voznesensky went to Khrushchev, 
Malenkov and Molotov, saying that he had 
spent a long session with Stalin explaining his 
draft for the new five-year plan. Part of this 
provided for some relaxation of over-centralized 
planning, and for certain NEP-style measures 
to restore the economy. Stalin had then said: 
‘You are seeking to restore capitalism in Russia.’ 
This, said Khrushchev, ‘was enough to cause 
Comrade Voznesensky serious concern, and he 
came to us asking us to intercede with Stalin. 
The three of us asked for an interview with 
Stalin, and were received by him at noon. We 
stated that we had seen and approved the 
Measures proposed by Voznesensky. Stalin lis- 
tened to us, and then said: ‘So you, too, plead 
guilty to supporting the restoration of capital- 
ism in Russia.” We began to argue that this 
was ridiculous. Stalin held up his hand and 
added: ‘Before you continue, you should know 
that Voznesensky was shot this morning.’ There 
you are. What could you do? A man is pre- 
pared to be a martyr, but what use is it to die 
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like a dog in the gutter? There was nothing 
we could do while Stalin lived.’ 

“This passage was noted verbatim at the 
time. It is not the truth of the story that is 
relevant here, but the use that Khrushchev 
made of it to answer the awkward question: 
it-is almost precisely the same account as 
that given to the 20th Congress for the same 
purpose, 

“The source, who was present throughout 
the meeting, added that the reason given for 
this special briefing was that the Bulgarian 
Party ‘had special responsibilities in regard 
to the Yugoslav question,’ and that this back- 
ground account would ‘enable the Bulgarian 
comrades to take the necessary steps to deal 
with these responsibilities.’ It may be, of 
course, that Khrushchev took the opportunity 
of using the Bulgarian Party, which is one 
of the best-organized and most firmly-seated, 
to stage a dress rehearsal of the anti-Stalinist 
drama. That, however, is speculation. My pur- 
pose here is to set down publicly what was 
privately and verbally reported in London in 
the middle of 1955.” 

It is in the light of this account that I re- 
gard the hypothesis of the secret speech having 
been forced on a reluctant Khrushchev by last- 
minute pressure at the Congress as no longer 
tenable. 


IMPORTED WORKERS 


As a member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor, I express appreciation 
to you for publishing Fay Bennett’s article, 
“Imported Labor Hits U.S. Farm Workers” 
(NL, December 15, 1958). The problems of 
farm workers in this country are very grave, 
and public concern is needed. You have as- 
sisted the efforts of many individuals and or- 
ganizations, including the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor, in bringing these 
problems to the attention of your readers. 
Tuskegee, Ala. L. H. Foster 

‘ President, Tuskegee Institute 


CORRECTION 


In the article, “ ‘Revisionism’ In Poland” by 
K. A. Jelenski (NL, February 2), reference is 
made (page 12) to “.. . the great Polish writer, 
Adam Sienkiewicz, who once said that he wrote 
‘to strengthen the hearts of Poles... .’” 

Sienkiewicz was indeed a great Polish writer, 
but several students of Polish literature have 
called our attention to the fact that it was not 
he who wrote the line quoted, which is close 
to the hearts of all Polish intellectuals. It was 
written, instead, by another equally famous 
Polish author, Adam Mickiewicz. 




















THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


(jointly with the 
Jewish Labor Committee) 


Announces 3 Courses 
of the 
Institute on Jewish Affairs 
on 


“JEWISH LIFE TODAY" 


Wednesdays 
from 7 to 9 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 7, 1959 

at Atran Center 

25 E. 78th St. (Madison Ave.) 


Fridays (2nd and 4th) 
from 7:15 to 8:45 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 23, 1959 
at Fraternal Clubhouse 
110 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 


Thursdays 
at 8:30 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 22, 1959 
at W. C. School #3 
100 Van Cortland Park So., 
Bronx 
Registration fee for each course 
$5.00 
Designate which course you want 
and send to 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


E-S Division 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2, N. Y. 





























hunrer hurts! 





SEND ‘1 TO CARE, N.Y. 


or your local CARE office 











The Question To Be Considered: 


TO WHICH PAPER 
DO YOU BELONG? 


“What do you mean?” 
“They could easily have shot us down Biwoy & ["astor PARK! 
ee ae ee meee ASTOR siren [Ator Rerrancns: Trans-Lux ome 
on the front. Or perhaps they’re using DOORS OPEN 9.45 AM. . ‘Ail Dey Sun. HIPPODROME W. of 6th Ave. 
us for bait. Of course, you throw away LATE FILM 1209 A.M. Sor Se Ave, 8 Ath 38. FEATURE AT: eo 100, 300, $00, 7:00, 
the bait if it’s no good.”’ ro EEE Oe Sieh tt . 
“What a macabre woman you are.” 
“Oh no. We're back into the Boy’s 
Own Paper world, that’s all. You can 








RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL | 
Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 : 
FRANK SINATRA DEAN MARTIN > SHIRLEY MacLAINE 
in“*SOME CAME RUNNING” 
with MARTHA HYER - ARTHUR KENNEDY - NANCY GATES 


Based on the Novel by JAMES JONES 
In CinemaScope And METROCOLOR « Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 
A SOL C. SIEGEL PRODUCTION from M-G-M 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“SHOWCASE”’ featuring 








count yourself lucky.” 

“Why?” 

“It might have been the Sunday 
Mirror. The world is modelled after the 
popular magazines nowadays. My hus- 
band came out of Encounter. The ques- 
tion we have to consider is to which 
paper they belong...” 

—GRAHAM GREENE, 
Our Man in Havana 




















huge dancing extravaganza to Sy 
Gounod's ‘‘Faust,” with Corps de OW y 7 
In the Current Number of Ballet, famed Rockettes, guest MW M 7 | 
& artists, new European acts and D sp Ape 
ENCOUNTER ss Symphony Orchestra. NEY 





3. THE THEATRE GUILD and DORE SCHARY present 
? } RALPH BELLAMY 
SUNRISE AT 
roy Vj ce) -) 4 & Met 
by DORE SCHARY 
with MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 
Directed by VINCENT J. DONEHUE 
Gir. COND, CORT THEA. 138 W. 48 St., N.Y. C. 


You — and They — Will Find: 





Richard Lowenthal 
Crossroads Berlin 





Bertrand Russell 
My Philosophical Development 







C. A. R. Crosland 
What Does the Worker Want? 





F. W. Dupee 


"Lolita’’ in America ; FABIAN'S Seas ; 
J. M. Cohen pK FOX lp ascar tk ee af 


Spanish Poetry Since Lorca . “AUNTIE MAME" 
Arthur Koestler ROSALIND RUSSELL co.or "A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 


The Sleepwalker EXTRA! FEATURETTE! 
“WONDERS OF NEW ORLEANS” color : PROPORTIONS!" 


—Coleman, Mirror 


he New Musical 


G. F. Hudson 
Mme. de Beauvoir in China 











Peter Wildeblood 


The Boys Who Cried Wolfenden E U R re) P E | 

We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the !ron 

EN Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit who want to be accom- 

panied but not herded around 

Edited by Stephen Spender and —Also shorter trips, $724-$1390— 


Melvin J. Lasky EUROPE SUMMER TOURS She Sees 


255 Sequoia, BoxL — Pasadena, California BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
rkcthaee er... sie 


To British Publications Inc. p R O T be C T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


30 E. 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 




















INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
I accept your New Leaner offer to send SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 , 
me ENCOUNTER for six months for —$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— | 


$3.00 (Starting with current issue.) My q 
ont i ; A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ave 
payment is enclosed. returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


a er eee Seas yess vee back WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. : 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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Pinlr OS REET TRE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


If you’re a father, you don’t 
have to look into your brief- 
case for the facts on how 
much peace is worth to you. 

The answer is right in your 
heart. 

But keeping the peace isn’t 
just a matter of wanting it. 
Peace costs money. Money for 
strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and edu- 
cation to help make peace 
lasting. And money saved by 
___| individuals to keep our 
economy healthy. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond 
you buy is a direct invest- 
ment in America’s Peace 
Power. It not only earns 
money for you—it earns 
peace. And it helps us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Are you buying as many 
Bonds as you might? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


entnat| $2500 | $5,000 |$10,00 
$4.15 | $9.50 | $18.75 











each week 
save 








Photograph by Harold Halma 





HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


_ 2 ge %, 
The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It.1s donated by the People’s Educational $ 2 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooberation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. * . 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE | 
ANNOUNCES TWO PUBLIC FORUMS | 


at the CARNEGIE RECITAL HALL, 154 West 57th Street 





Thursday, February 19, 8:30 p.m. 


What is Living and Dead 
Chairman: in Marxism? 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH, Harvard University 
Author, The Affluent Society 


Panelists: 


SIDNEY HOOK, New York University 
Author, Marx and the Marxists 


PAUL M. SWEEZY 
Author, Theory of Capitalist Development 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
Author, Three Who Made A Revolution 


Guest Commentator: 
JOHN STRACHEY, M.P. 


Author, Contemporary Capitalism 























Wednesday, April 1, 8:30 p.m. 


The Limits of Reason 


Chairman: 


ERNEST NAGEL, Columbia University 


Author, Sovereign Reason 
Panelists: 
WILLIAM BARRETT, New York University 


Author, Irrational Man 


CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author, The Case for Modern Man 




















Series Admission (both forums) $2.20 Single Admission (each forum): $1. 50 


PLEASE NOTE: No standing is permitted in Carnegie Recital Hall. To avoid disappointment order your tickets early. 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send tickets at $2.20 each for series admission to both forums or tickets at $1.50 each for 
single admission to February 19 April | forum. Make Check Payable to Carnegie Hall Box Office. 
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